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Pan  American  Day 
at  the  Pan  American  Union 


Welcomed  by  the  flags  of  the  twenty-one 
American  republics  waving  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  President  Roosevelt  arrived  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  Washington  at 
noon  on  April  14,  to  attend  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Governing  Board  in  honor  of 
Pan  American  Day,  The  members  of  the 
Board,  who  represent  the  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  were  gathered  about 
the  great  mahogany  table  in  the  Board 
Room  to  receive  him  and  listen  to  a  mes¬ 
sage  on  the  occasion,  addressed  to  them  at 
their  invitation  and  broadcast  to  the  en¬ 
tire  continent.  The  Hon.  Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  introduced  the 
President,  who  gave  an  inspiring  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  faith  and  purposes  of  the 
Americans.  The  text  follows  in  full; 

“My  Friends  of  Pan  America: 

“There  could  be  no  more  fitting  occasion 
than  the  present  for  me  to  greet  my  friends 
of  the  20  other  American  republics.  We 
have  learned  in  this  Western  Hemisphere 
what  community  of  interest  really  means. 


We  have  worked  for  it,  created  it,  and  we 
now  glory  in  it.  Properly,  therefore.  Pan 
American  Day  is  set  aside  as  an  annual  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  significance  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  family  of  nations  has  for  the  world. 

“Never  was  that  significance  greater 
than  today.  The  twenty-one  American 
republics  present  proudly  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  a  demonstration  that  the  rule  of 
justice  and  law  can  be  substituted  for  the 
rule  of  force;  that  resort  to  war  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  policy  is  not  necessary;  that 
international  differences  of  all  kinds  can  be 
solved  through  peaceful  negotiation;  that 
the  sanctity  of  the  pledged  word  faithfully 
observed  and  generously  interpreted  offers 
a  system  of  security  with  freedom.  The 
three  hundred  millions  of  citizens  in  the 
American  republics  are  not  different  from 
other  human  beings.  We  have  the  same 
problems,  the  same  differences,  even  the 
same  material  for  controversy  which  exists 
elsewhere.  Yet,  we  have  undertaken  con¬ 
tractual  obligations  to  solve  these  normal 
human  differences  by  maintaining  peace; 
and  that  peace  we  are  firmly  resolved  to 
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maintain.  It  shall  not  be  endangered  by 
controversies  within  our  family;  and  we 
will  not  permit  it  to  be  endangered  from 
aggression  coming  from  outside  of  our 
hemisphere. 

“This,  a  common  objective  of  all  of  us, 
forms  a  lasting  foundation  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  international  understanding 
unique  in  the  world. 

“The  American  peoples,  who  today 
fortunately  live  as  good  neighbors,  not 
only  enjoy  a  privilege  but  undertake  a 
heavy  responsibility.  Fortunate  in  being 
remote  from  the  tumult  of  conflicting 
doctrines  and  from  the  horrors  of  armed 
conflict — from  the  tragedies  whose  shadows 
lie  heavy  on  the  world,  the  American  re¬ 
publics,  nevertheless,  face  a  grave  test.  If 
our  good  fortune  is  to  continue,  our  will 
must  be  strong. 

“.Ml  of  us  gained  independence  because 
our  fathers  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  and  all  they  possessed  for  a  great 
ideal.  Some  part  of  that  duty  to  sacrifice 
rests  also  on  us.  We  have  progressed  far 
along  the  path  that  leads  to  government  by 
the  people  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people. 
Our  democratic  system  has  conferred  on 
all  of  us  an  inestimable  gift  of  individual 
liberty  within  the  law.  We  are  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  with  preserving  the  high  standards 
of  international  restraint  and  morality, 
which  the  lesson  of  centuries  has  taught  is 
the  first  requirement  of  peaceful  relation¬ 
ships  between  nations. 

“Now,  more  than  ever  before,  we  of  this 
.\merican  Hemisphere  must  make  plain 
that  these  principles,  upon  which  so  great  a 
civilization  is  founded,  are  vibrant,  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  dynamic.  National  and  in¬ 
ternational  law  and  morality  are  not  the 
restraints  of  weaklings;  they  are  signs  of 
serene  strength — confidence  in  our  purpose 
and  ability  to  maintain  independence  and 
democracy. 

“Particularly  I  am  glad  that  in  Decem¬ 


ber  of  this  present  year  representatives  of  P 
all  of  our  governments  will  once  more  I 
assemble.  This  time  it  will  be  in  the  great 
capital  of  Peru.  During  these  turbulent 
years  the  Inter-American  Conferences  have 
come  to  be  an  instrument  for  bringing  ever 
closer  the  relationships  between  our  several  i 
nations.  In  Lima  we  have  a  renewed  I 
opportunity  to  counsel  together.  I  assure  | 
you  that  we  in  the  U  nited  States  have  found  f 
peculiarly  welcome  the  views,  the  opinions,  f 
the  friendly  advice  of  the  statesmen  of  our  [ 
sister  republics.  Public  opinion  in  all  of  L 
our  countries  benefits  from  learning  with  | 
greater  frequency  and  in  greater  extent  the 
thoughts,  the  desires,  the  needs  of  the  - 
peoples  of  the  other  .\merican  nations.  || 
“In  constant  testimony  of  our  mutual 
friendship  and  trust  is  the  increasing 
progress  in  communications.  The  North.  I 
Central,  and  South  .American  voices  which  I 
reach  us  through  the  air  are  those  of  friends.  I 
Only  a  short  time  ago  the  people  of  the  | 
United  States  were  enabled  to  hear  a  | 
gracious  message  broadcast  to  them  by  my  I 
friend  the  President  of  Argentina.  A  few  I 
days  later  they  listened  to  the  address  ■ 
delivered  to  them  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  .Xffairs  of  Brazil,  whom  we  had  ' 
been  privileged  to  have  in  Washington  as  I 
Brazil’s  Ambassador  during  the  past  three  f 
years.  His  significant  words  were  ap-  | 
plauded  in  every  American  home.  [ 

“Our  ideal  is  democratic  liberty.  Our  f 
instrument  is  honor  and  friendship,  f 
Our  method  is  increased  understanding,  r 
Our  basis  is  confidence.  So  and  not  other- 1 
wise,  in  common  effort  w'e  safeguard  in  this  | 
new  world  the  great  rights  of  our  liberties  F 
and  build  our  civilization  for  the  advance-  ; 
ment  of  humanity  throughout  the  world.” 

Two  other  events  in  honor  of  Pan  Ameri-  ^ 
can  Day  took  place  the  preceding  week  j 
The  eighty-sixth  concert  of  Latin  Ameri-  p 
can  music  w-as  given  by  the  United  Service  I 
Orchestra  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  on  I 
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the  evening  of  April  7  before  a  large  and 
brilliant  audience  and  was  widely  broad¬ 
cast.  The  guest  artist  was  Mme.  Noemi 
Bittencourt,  the  distinguished  Brazilian 
pianist  whose  magnificent  technique  and 
interpretations  were  warmly  acclaimed  by 
American  critics  this  year  after  her  first 
appearance  in  the  United  States.  Mme. 
Bittencourt  chose  two  selections  by  the 
.American  composer  Edward  MacDowell 
and  a  number  of  others  by  well  known 
composers  of  her  native  country,  which 
were  appreciated  not  only  because  of  their 
novelty  but  also  because  of  their  intrinsic 
musical  value.  The  program  contained 
orchestra  numbers  from  eight  countries, 
extremely  varied  in  character,  from  the 
modernistic  Cantos  del  Atardecer  by  Vicente 
.Ascone  to  the  more  classic  La  Sorciere  des 
Montagnes  by  Alberto  Williams.  The  pro¬ 
gram  closed  with  Mississippi,  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  composer  Ferdie  Grofe,  played  espe¬ 
cially  for  listeners  in  Latin  America. 

During  an  intermission  remarks  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  were  read  by  the  Hon. 
Sumner  Welles,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Hull  unfortunately  being  unable  to  be 
present  because  of  a  slight  indisposition. 
His  address  follows: 

“Gentlemen  of  the  Governing  Board, 
Dr.  Rowe,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

“It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  satisfaciion 
that  I  extend,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
neighborly  greetings  to  all  our  sister 
republics  of  this  continent  upon  the 
occasion  of  Pan  American  Day.  I  also 
take  great  pleasure  in  extending  to  the 
peoples  and  governments  of  the  Americas 
the  warm  greetings  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

“Pan  American  Day  is  a  symbol  of  the 
unity  and  peace  of  the  Americas.  At  no 


time  has  this  occasion  possessed  a  more 
profound  significance  than  it  has  today. 

“As  we  view  the  world  scene,  we  cannot 
help  but  feel  profoundly  grateful  that 
peace,  firmly  established,  prevails  on  the 
•American  continent.  Elsewhere  in  the 
world,  ominous  clouds  overhang  a  darken¬ 
ing  horizon. 

“We  live  today  in  the  shadow  of  inter¬ 
national  tensions  and  of  events  which  im¬ 
peril  the  very'  foundations  of  world  peace. 
The  future  of  those  fundamental  principles 
of  an  international  order  based  on  law, 
justice,  and  morality,  which  are  indispens¬ 
able  to  durable  peace  and  to  the  progress 
of  mankind,  hangs  in  the  balance. 

“The  right  of  each  nation  to  conduct  its 
own  affairs  free  from  outside  interference; 
the  principle  of  sovereignty  and  equality  of 
nations,  irrespective  of  size  and  strength; 
sincere  respect  for  law  and  the  pledged 
word;  scrupulous  observance  of  treaty  ob¬ 
ligations;  friendly  and  cooperative  effort 
to  promote  peace;  mutually  beneficial 
economic  intercourse  based  upon  the  rule 
of  equal  treatment;  these  are  among  the 
vital  principles  which  must  underlie  the 
relations  among  nations  if  world  peace  is  to 
be  maintained  and  civilization  is  to  endure. 

“At  the  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires 
conferences,  the  nations  of  the  Americas 
reaffirmed  their  belief  in  these  principles 
and  rededicated  themselves  to  efforts 
necessary  for  their  firm  establishment. 
They  have  bound  themselves  mutually  to 
consult  in  the  event  that  the  peace  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  menaced.  The 
instruments  negotiated  at  the  last  two  Pan 
American  parleys  marked  substantial 
advances  in  the  movement  toward  intra- 
American  unity  and  solidarity  which  has 
been  carried  forward  for  many  decades 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

“It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  Western  Hemisphere  has  no  inter- 
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national  problems  of  its  own.  Controver¬ 
sies  among  the  American  nations  arise 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  our  countries  that  these  questions, 
no  matter  how  difficult  and  delicate,  are 
and  have  been  susceptible  of  settlement 
because  of  the  ‘will  to  peace’  which 
exists  in  all  the  nations  of  the  Americas. 

“During  the  last  few  years  we  have  had 
abundant  evidence  of  this  ‘will  to  peace.’ 
The  delicate  question  that  arose  between 
Colombia  and  Peru  has  been  amicably 
settled .  The  Governments  of  Ecuador  and 
Peru  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their 
insistent  desires  that  the  long  standing 
territorial  dispute  which  unfortunately  ex¬ 
ists  be  settled  only  by  pacific  methods.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Protocol 
of  1924  and  of  the  protocols  subsequently 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  Governments, 
delegations  of  both  republics  have  now 
been  negotiating  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
a  basis  for  a  definitive  settlement.  There  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  this  objective 
will  soon  be  crowned  with  success. 

“The  Governments  of  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua  are  demonstrating  likewise  their 
desire  to  settle  by  pacific  methods  their 
recent  dispute  and  are  cooperating  with  a 
commission  of  friendly  nations  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement.  The 
American  Republics  have  manifested  a 
very  lively  interest  in  the  pacific  solution  of 
the  controversy  between  Bolivia  and  Para¬ 
guay,  and  delegates  of  five  friendly  nations 
have  been  in  session  at  Buenos  Aires  since 
1935,  when  efforts  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  the  war  in  the  Chaco  were  successful. 
The  mediatory  countries  are  continuing  to 
render  every  possible  assistance  to  the  dis¬ 
putants  in  reaching  a  definitive  settlement. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Haiti  signed  at  the  Pan 
American  Union,  in  the  presence  and  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Permanent  Com¬ 
mission  of  Investigation  and  Conciliation 


established  under  the  Gondra  Treaty,  an 
agreement  regarding  a  serious  situation 
that  had  arisen  between  them. 

“These  are  tangible  and  practical  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  Pan  American  spirit — a  spirit 
of  the  good  neighbor,  which  envisages  not 
only  a  willingness  to  adjust  differences  by 
peaceful  means,  but  also  a  determination 
to  create  conditions  in  which  such  differ¬ 
ences  would  be  less  likely  to  arise.  If  this 
spirit  is  to  be  fully  effective,  there  must  be, 
on  the  part  of  all,  whole-hearted  accept¬ 
ance  of  mutual  obligations  and  responsi¬ 
bilities.  As  Present  Roosevelt  said  on  Pan 
America  Day  five  years  ago,  ‘It  is  only  by 
sympathetic  respect  for  the  rights  of  others 
and  a  scrupulous  fulfillment  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  obligations  by  each  member  of 
the  community  that  a  true  fraternity  can 
be  maintained.’ 

“Each  of  the  .American  Republics  has, 
through  labor  and  sacrifice,  endeavored 
to  develop  its  own  institutions  in  its  own 
way  and  in  the  manner  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people  has  been  best 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  each  country.  In  celebrating 
Pan  American  Day.  let  us  dedicate  it  anew 
to  the  maintenance  of  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  Americas. 

“On  this  day,  which  is  observed  through¬ 
out  the  Americas,  let  us  reaffirm  before  the 
world  our  profound  belief  in  these  basic 
principles  of  relations  among  civilized  na¬ 
tions,  the  establishment  of  which  as  an 
unshakable  basis  of  an  international  order 
under  law  is  the  most  effective  guarantee 
of  peace  and  of  the  general  well-being  of 
mankind;  let  us  renew  our  determination 
to  meet  each  other  a  full  halfw'ay  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  tasks,  emergencies  and  prob¬ 
lems  which  confront  us  and  thus  work  to¬ 
ward  our  common  purpose  in  a  truly 
reciprocal  spirit  of  the  good  neighbor. 

“lam  certain  that  I  voice  the  common 
view  of  all  American  Republics  when  I 
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express,  in  conclusion,  the  fervent  hope 
that  the  ‘will  to  peace’  which  is  dominant 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  become 
universal,  and  that  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  all  nations  will  find  the  means 


of  adjusting  w’hatever  international  differ¬ 
ences  may  exist  in  peaceful  ways,  in  a  spirit 
of  mutual  respect  and  good  will.” 

The  complete  program  of  the  concert  is 
given  below: 


1.  Symphonic  Suite:  Cantos  del  Alardecer,  Vicente  Ascone  (Uruguay). 

a.  Parque  de  los  Aliados. 

b.  El  Parque  Rodo. 

c.  El  Prado. 

2.  Waltz:  .V/ar  y  C/V/or,  Domingo  Santos  (El  Salvador). 

UNITED  SERVICE  ORCHESTRA 
Lieutenant  Charles  Benter,  Leader 
.Alexander  Morris,  Assistant  Leader,  Conducting 
U.  S.  Navy  Band  Orchestra 

3.  Primeira  Rhapsodia  Brasileira,  Luiz  Levy  (Brazil). 

(Revised  and  orchestrated  by  Luis  Guzman,  of  the  Marine  Band). 

UNITED  SERVICE  ORCHESTRA 
Captain  Taylor  Branson,  Leader 
William  Santelmann,  Assistant  Leader,  Conducting 
U.  S.  Marine  Band  Orchestra 

4.  Piano  Solos: 

a.  From  Uncle  Remus,  Edward  MacDowell  (United  States). 

b.  By  a  Meadow  Brook,  Edward  MacDowell  (United  States). 

c.  Scherzetto,  Leopioldo  Miguez  (Brazil). 

NOEMI  BITTENCOURT 
Brazilian  Pianist 

5.  Dances:  Marineray  Tondero,  E.  L6pez  Mindreau  (Peru). 

(Arranged  by  Fritz  A.  Mueller). 

6.  Symphony:  La  Sorciere  des  Montagues,  Alberto  Williams  (Argentina). 

UNITED  SERVICE  ORCHESTRA 
William  Santelmann,  Conducting 

7.  March:  J^acatecas,  Genturo  Codina  (Mexico). 

UNITED  SERVICE  ORCHESTRA 
Captain  Thomas  F.  Darcy,  Conducting 
Leader,  U.  S.  Army  Band  Orchestra 


Brief  Remarks 
by  the 

HONORABLE  CORDELL  HULL 
Secretary  of  State 

Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
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9.  Dance:  Anayansi  (Danza  India  del  Amor),  Alberto  Galimany  (Panama). 

UNITED  SERVICE  ORCHESTRA 
Captain  Darcy,  Conducting 

10.  Piano  Solos  (Brazil): 

a.  Minha  Terra,  Barrozo  Netto. 

b.  Lenda  Sertaneja,  Francisco  Mignone. 

c.  Microbinho,  Francisco  Mignone. 

d.  Saudades  das  Selvas  Brasileiras,  H.  Villa-Lobos, 
c.  Polichinello,  H.  Villa-Lobos. 

NOEMI  BITTENCOURT 

11.  Berceuse  (for  strings  and  woodwind),  Sixto  M.  Dur&n  (Ecuador). 

12.  Mississippi,  Ferdie  Crofc  (United  States). 

a.  Father  of  Waters. 

b.  Mardi  Gras. 

UNITED  SERVICE  ORCHESTRA 
Captain  Darcy,  Conducting 

Star  Spangled  Banner 


The  following  day  the  Hall  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  was  again  filled,  this  time  by  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  high-school  students  who  had 
prepared  a  program  in  honor  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  first  part  w'as  broadcast  to 
Latin  America.  This  consisted  of  a  march, 
Amparito  Roca,  by  Texidor,  by  the  Inter- 
High  School  Orchestra;  Brave  New  World, 
by  Rudolph  Schramm,  sung  by  the  Ter¬ 
rell  Junior  High  School  Glee  Club;  a  greet¬ 
ing  to  Latin  America  given  in  Spanish  by 
June  Cogswell,  a  student  in  Roosevelt  High 
School;  Estrellita,  by  Manuel  Ponce,  played 
by  the  McKinley  High  School  String  Sex¬ 
tette;  City  Called  Heaven,  a  spiritual  sung  by 
the  Terrell  Junior  High  School  Glee  Club 
as  an  example  of  American  folk  music; 
and  Victor  Herbert’s  march  Panamericana, 
played  by  the  McKinley  High  School 
String  Sextette. 

During  the  next  fifteen  minutes  the  au¬ 
dience  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a 
return  broadcast  from  the  Argentine- 
American  Cultural  Institute  in  Buenos 
Aires.  An  Argentine  student  who  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  awarded  a  trip 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Munson  Line 
a  few  years  ago  spoke  in  English,  extend¬ 
ing  the  greetings  of  his  country  and  of  the 


Institute  to  the  young  people  of  the  United 
States.  His  talk  was  followed  by  a  group 
of  Argentine  folksongs,  whose  delightful 
melodies  were  very  much  appreciated  by 
the  audience.  The  program  was  heard 
clearly  and  gave  those  present  a  real  feeling 
of  closeness  to  their  distant  neighbors  in 
the  south,  who  had  joined  with  them  in 
their  tribute  to  the  friendly  spirit  and  unity 
of  ideals  of  the  American  Republics. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  the  Director  (ieneral  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  addressed  the 
students  briefly,  reminding  them  that  the 
future  course  of  the  country  and  of  Pan 
Americanism  was  in  their  hands  and  ad¬ 
juring  them  to  be  faithful  to  their  trust. 

The  rest  of  the  program  consisted  of  a 
tango,  Y ...  iComo  le  Va?  by  Valverde,  and 
Andalucia,  from  the  Andalucia  suite  by 
Lecuona,  rendered  by  the  Inter-High 
School  Orchestra;  Cielito  Lindo,  by  Fernan¬ 
dez,  a  solo  by  Naomi  Gordon  of  Dunbar 
High  School;  a  sketch  by  the  Junior  Girls 
Glee  Club,  Taft  Junior  High  School;  accor¬ 
dion  solos,  A  Mi  Madre,  by  Jose  de  Betinote, 
and  Malagueha,  by  Lecuona,  played  by 
Leona  Marans,  Central  High  School.  The 
master  of  ceremonies  throughout  was 
Miguel  Nunez,  of  Western  High  School. 


Venezuela  and  Child  Life 

KATHARINE  F.  LENROOT 
Chief,  Children’s  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor 


Venezuela  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  an 
active  part  in  all  Pan  American  child-wel¬ 
fare  activities  if  the  child-welfare  move¬ 
ment  now  under  way  in  the  country  which 
gave  the  Liberator  to  America  continues 
to  grow  and  develop.  The  inspiration  of 
the  Pan  American  Congresses  and  the  de¬ 
sire  of  Venezuela  to  be  able  to  take  her 
place  among  the  nations  in  recognizing 
the  national  obligation  and  privilege  to 
conserve  and  protect  child  life  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  initiation  of  the  First 
Venezuelan  Child  Congress.  It  was  called 
at  the  suggestion  of  General  Elbano  Mi- 


belli,  governor  of  the  Federal  District,  and 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  national 
government.  In  his  letter  suggesting  the 
Congress,  Governor  Mibelli  quoted  the 
ancient  axiom:  “It  is  not  enough  to  avoid 
death;  it  is  necessary  to  learn  how  to  live.” 
The  deliberations  of  the  Congress  and  the 
demonstrations  of  work  being  done  under 
both  governmental  and  voluntary  aus¬ 
pices  expressed  in  various  ways  this  con¬ 
viction  that  life  must  be  made  more  safe 
and  the  child’s  physiczil,  mental,  and  social 
development  more  complete  if  Venezuela 
is  to  realize  the  ideals  and  the  hopes  of  the 
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THE  VENEZUELAN  CHILD  WELFARE  COUNCIL 

Miss  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief  of  the  United  States  Children’s  Bureau,  who  was  esf>ecially  invited  by 
the  government  to  attend  the  First  Venezuelan  Child  Congress,  app>ears  fifth  from  the  left,  accompanied 
by  the  prominent  Venezuelans  who  compose  the  officii  Child  Welfare  Council. 
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NEW  CHILDREN’S  HOSPITAL  IN  CARACAS 

The  government,  the  Red  Cross,  and  various  women’s  organizations  in  Venezuela  are 
actively  engaged  in  developing  hospitals,  centers  for  pre-natal  care  and  instruction, 
day  nurseries,  and  other  agencies  for  the  protection  of  mothers  and  children. 


as  large  as  the  14  States,  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  with 
West  Virginia  added.  Her  expectation  of 
a  great  amount  of  similarity  in  subject 
matter  and  guiding  principles  was  realized 
in  the  first  session.  Nothing  received 
greater  emphasis  than  the  fact  that  all 
phases  of  a  child’s  life — physical,  mental, 
and  social — constitute  parts  of  one  whole 
and  must  be  approached  through  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  well-integrated  program. 
No  paper  was  given  that  did  not  emphasize 
the  importance  of  adequate  technical 
preparation  for  the  personnel  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  phases  of  the  work.  There 
was  also  discussion  of  the  relationships 
between  the  federal,  state,  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  both  official  and  privately  organized 
and  supported  efforts  for  child  protection. 

The  Congress  opened  in  the  Municipal 


patriots  who  made  her  national  existence 
possible. 

The  writer  had  the  privilege  of  honorary 
membership  in  the  Congress  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  all  its  activities.  The  annihila¬ 
tion  of  distance  by  the  “clipper  ships”  which 
fly  in  a  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half,  over  the 
sea  and  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  from  Miami  to  Port  of  Spain,  and 
return,  and  the  amphibian  planes  which 
fly  between  Port  of  Spain  and  La  Guaira, 
made  the  trip  possible  for  one  greatly  oc¬ 
cupied  w'ith  w'ork  for  the  children  of  the 
United  States.  Having  just  left  behind  a 
National  Conference  for  Better  Care  of 
Mothers  and  Babies,  held  in  Washington, 
she  wondered  whether  the  old  familiar 
needs  and  problems,  colored,  of  course,  by 
differences  in  setting,  would  be  reflected 
in  a  national  congress  in  a  country  of  some 
three  million  people  scattered  over  an  area 
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Theater  of  Caracas  on  the  morning  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  met  every  day  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Children’s  Hospital  of  the  munici¬ 
pality,  and  closed  February  6.  Official 
delegates  from  the  20  States  and  three  terri¬ 
tories  (including  the  Federal  District)  which 
make  up  the  Republic,  and  associate  mem¬ 
bers  representing  voluntary  organizations, 
participated  in  the  deliberations.  Honorary 
presidents  included  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior, 
National  Education,  and  Health  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  the  governor  of  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict.  The  president  was  Dr.  Gustavo  Ma¬ 
chado  Hernandez,  the  head  of  the  V’ene- 
zuelan  Child  Council  and  the  director  of 
the  Children’s  Hospital — one  of  a  group 
of  devoted,  intelligent,  modest,  and  excel¬ 
lently  prepared  physicians,  men  in  their 
late  thirties  and  early  forties  for  the  most 
part,  who  are  the  pioneers  of  the  public 
health  movement  in  their  country. 

In  a  stirring  address  at  the  opening  of 


the  Congress,  the  President  of  Venezuela, 
General  Eleazar  Lopez  Contreras,  referred 
to  the  fact  that  in  her  awakening  to  the 
healthful  currents  of  political,  economic, 
and  social  reconstruction,  Venezuela  can¬ 
not  remain  indifferent  to  the  problems  of 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  people. 
Sessions  of  the  Congress  were  held  each 
morning  or  afternoon,  the  remaining  half 
day  being  devoted  to  visits  to  hospitals  and 
institutions,  some  still  under  construction. 
“We  have  to  show  you  unfinished  build¬ 
ings,  our  work  is  so  new,”  one  of  the 
debtors  laughingly  said,  but  every  foot  of 
floor  space  was  traversed  and  every  piece 
of  precious  X-ray  apparatus  and  labora¬ 
tory  equipment  was  inspected  with  a 
feeling  that  here  dreams  for  a  better  day 
for  the  children  of  the  nation  were  in 
process  of  translation  into  reality. 

Five  principal  papers  were  presented  to 
the  Congress,  each  one  being  referred  to  a 
special  committee  for  study  and  report  of 
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SIm6n  RODRIGUEZ  INSTITUTE,  CARACAS 
Among  the  various  sections  in  this  institution  are  a  maternity  hospital,  milk  station,  and  child  health  center. 
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recommendations  to  the  closing  general  Running  throughout  every  paper  was 
session.  The  first  paper  was  an  extensive  frank  discussion  of  problems  and  needs, 

and  carefully  prepared  study  of  the  public  Controversial  points,  about  which  debate 

and  private  child-welfare  facilities  of  the  sometimes  became  quite  heated,  included 

country,  national,  state,  and  local.  The  military  training  in  institutions,  which  the 

second  dealt  with  general  principles  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Congress  did  not  favor, 

campaign  against  childhood  tuberculosis  and  the  method  of  organizing  child-welfare 

in  Venezuela;  the  third,  with  the  organiza-  service — whether  it  should  be  in  one 

tion  of  school  health  service;  the  fourth,  central  comprehensive  council,  on  whose 

with  the  general  organization  and  support  governing  board  the  departments  of  gov- 

of  child  welfare  in  Venezuela;  and  the  fifth  ernment  concerned  with  health,  welfare, 

with  the  need  for  legislation  for  the  protec*  education,  and  interior  affairs  would  be 

tion  of  mothers  and  children,  including  represented,  but  which  would  operate  in¬ 
laws  on  parental  guardianship,  establish-  dependently  of  any  government  depart¬ 
ment  of  paternity,  juvenile  courts,  and  ment,  or  in  one  of  the  existing  departments 

juvenile  delinquency.  Many  shorter  pa-  of  government.  Those  advocating  a  sin- 

piers  were  presented  by  the  delegates.  A  gle,  broad  organization,  reaching  into  all 

Code  of  the  Rights  of  Childhood,  adopted  aspects  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  chil- 

earlier  by  the  First  National  Convention  of  dren,  free  from  political  influence,  and 

Venezuelan  Teachers,  was  approved.  It  serving  as  a  coordinating  body  for  all 

is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Declaration  of  departments  of  government,  won  by  a 

Geneva  adopted  in  1923  by  the  League  of  substantial  majority.  Among  other  rec- 

Nations  and  to  the  Children’s  Charter  ommendations  approved  by  the  Congress 

adopted  by  the  White  House  Conference  were  those  relating  to  the  establishment  of 

on  Child  Health  and  Protection.  child -welfare  institutes;  substitution  of 
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ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  SANITARIUM,  CARACAS 
This  new  institution  will  play  a  large  part  in  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  of  the  Venezuelan  government 
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CHILD  HEALTH  CENTER  IN  MARACAIBO 
Throughout  Venezuela  a  united  eflbrt  is  being  made  to  promote  child  welfare. 


Caracas;  a  school  for  dependent  boys;  the 
school  hygiene  service  where  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  health  visitors 
was  displayed;  a  seashore  vacation  camp; 
tuberculosis  dispensaries,  hospitals,  and 
sanatoria;  a  children’s  home;  a  maternity 
home  and  prenatal  center;  a  day  nursery; 
and  a  detention  and  study  home  for  minors. 

The  government,  the  Red  Cross,  and 
several  organizations  of  women  are  devel¬ 
oping  centers  for  prenatal  care  and  in¬ 
struction,  maternity  hospitals  and  homes, 
registration  of  midwives,  children’s  hospi¬ 
tals,  milk  stations  and  child-health  centers, 
school  health  services,  and  vacation  camps. 
Much  of  the  work  has  been  inaugurated 
within  the  last  two  years  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  provide  short  courses  and  to 
plan  for  fundamental,  permanent  pro¬ 
grams  of  training  for  the  personnel  re¬ 
quired.  A  number  of  trained  nurses  have 
been  brought  from  Puerto  Rico  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  nursing  services. 
The  head  of  the  school  for  nurses  in  the 
Children’s  Hospital  is  a  Puerto  Rican  and 
the  director  of  a  short  course  in  social  work 


small,  informal  children’s  homes  for  large 
orphanages;  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
mother  and  child  to  assistance  from  the 
State;  an  effective  campaign  for  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  laboring 
classes;  improvement  of  housing;  exten¬ 
sion  of  school  health  service;  increase  in 
the  number  of  beds  and  of  nurses  in  tuber¬ 
culosis  hospitals  and  sanatoria;  increase  in 
social  services;  campaign  against  illiteracy; 
increase  of  health  knowledge;  development 
of  special  legislation  for  mothers  and 
children;  and  membership  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  American  Institute  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Childhood  with  headquarters  in 
Montevideo.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a 
second  congress  in  Maracaibo  within  two 
years. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Congress,  the  del¬ 
egates  participated  in  the  formal  opening 
of  the  Jardin  de  Infancia  Isabel  la  Cato- 
lica,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  health  center  and 
day  nursery.  Other  institutions  visited 
included  the  National  Child  Welfare  In¬ 
stitute;  a  district  child-welfare  center;  the 
Children’s  Hospital  of  the  municipality  of 


I 
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THE  MARIA  ANTONIA  BOLfVAR  CHILDREN’S  HOME 


under  the  tuberculosis  dispensaries  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  is  a 
Puerto  Rican  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  School  of  Social  Service  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  director  of  a 
course  for  school  health  visitors  and  of  va¬ 
cation  camps  in  the  Federal  District  is  a 
Cuban  educated  in  the  United  States. 

Experience  of  Puerto  Rico,  European 
countries,  Brazil,  the  continental  United 
States,  and  other  American  nations  is  ea¬ 
gerly  studied  and  freely  drawn  upon,  as 
are  the  deliberations  and  recommendations 
of  the  Pan  American  Child  Congresses  and 
the  material  made  available  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  American  Institute  for  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Childhood.  Emphasis  is  rightly 
placed,  however,  upon  the  necessity  of 
adapting  the  experience  of  other  countries 
to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  Venezuela. 
W'ithin  the  nation  itself,  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  serves  as  a  demonstration  center  from 
which  the  interior  can  draw  material. 


which  in  turn  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  rural  districts  and  small  towns. 

Problems  of  public  health,  sanitation, 
housing,  nutrition,  and  education,  as  well 
as  social  problems  resting  more  directly  in 
the  life  of  the  family  and  the  home,  are  re¬ 
ceiving  serious  consideration.  In  1936  it 
was  reported  that  of  the  600,000  children 
of  school  age  in  the  nation  only  150,000 
were  enrolled  in  school  and  only  100,000 
were  attending;  that  10,000  teachers  were 
needed  but  only  3,500  were  employed,  and 
of  these  only  400  had  normal-school  de¬ 
grees;  that  school  buildings  and  school 
equipment  were  lacking  or  inadequate; 
and  that  70  percent  of  the  primary  schools 
were  one-teacher  schools.  In  the  last  two 
years  great  efforts  have  Ijeen  made  to  re¬ 
organize  and  modernize  the  educational 
system  of  the  country.  The  head  of  the 
National  Department  of  Education,  Dr. 
Rafael  Ernesto  Lopez,  was  summoned 
from  a  successful  medical  practice  in  the 
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United  States  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  nation’s  schools.  One  phase  of  his 
work  has  Ijeen  the  development  of  10 
traveling  rural  missions  which  bring  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  modern  agriculture,  homemaking, 
health,  and  education  to  the  rural  people. 

The  climate  of  Caracas,  at  an  elevation 
of  more  than  3,000  feet  alx)ve  sea  level,  is 
ideal  the  year  around.  Much  has  been 
done  to  improve  milk  and  water  supplies 
and  to  provide  vaccination  against  small¬ 
pox  and  diphtheria.  In  four  years  infant 
mortality  in  Caracas  has  been  reduced 
from  150  to  99  infant  deaths  per  1,000  live 
births.  Diarrhea  and  enteritis  are  the  lead¬ 
ing  causes  of  infant  death,  as  they  were  20 
years  ago  in  the  United  States  but,  as  in 
the  United  States, 'prenatal  and  natal  causes, 
including  syphilis,  are  important  factors. 

The  writer  has  attended  many  interna¬ 
tional  and  national  gatherings,  but  none 


has  shown  evidence  of  more  thorough  prep¬ 
aration,  greater  sincerity,  or  more  concen¬ 
trated  interest  on  the  part  of  all  participat¬ 
ing.  For  the  most  part  it  is  a  new  thing  in 
\’enezuela  for  women  to  occupy  themselves 
with  matters  outside  their  own  homes,  but 
the  work  already  accomplished,  especially 
in  services  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of 
mothers  and  children,  is  truly  remarkable. 
The  writer  is  very  proud  of  her  honorarv 
membership  in  the  Asociacion  \’enezolana 
de  Mujeres  and  of  the  friendship  extended 
to  her  by  other  organizations.  Nor  will 
she  ever  forget  the  hospitality  of  the  United 
States  Legation  and  the  view  from  the 
terrace  which  overlooks  the  broad,  moun¬ 
tain-bordered  valley  dominated  by  the 
Avila  peak,  which  somehow  signifies  to 
Venezuelans  the  aspirations  of  the  nation 
founded  by  the  great  Liberator  and  first 
Pan  .American  statesman,  Simon  Bolivar. 
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A  FINE  VENEZUELAN  BABY 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  GRAND  CROSS  OF  THE  HAITIAN  ORDER  “HONNEUR  ET 

M^RITE” 

On  behalf  of  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Haiti,  M.  Stenio  Vincent,  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of 
Haiti  in  Washington,  M.  Elie  Lescot,  presented  the  diplomas  and  insignia  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order 
“Honneur  et  Merite”  to  Their  Excellencies  the  Ambassador  of  Peru,  Senor  Don  Manuel  de  Freyre  y 
Santander;  the  Ambassador  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Felipe  A.  Espil;  and  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Pedro 
Martinez  Fraga;  and  to  the  Hon.  Hoffman  Philip,  former  Ambas-sador  of  the  United  .States  in  Chile.  The 
ceremony  took  place  at  the  Haitian  Legation  on  April  6,  1938. 

In  the  photograph  app>ear,  from  left  to  right:  The  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  Dr.  Francisco  Castillo  Najera; 
the  Ambassador  of  Peru;  the  Ambassador  of  Argentina;  Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  Under  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States;  the  Minister  of  Haiti;  Hon.  Hoffman  Philip;  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba;  Mr.  Laurence 
Duggan,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  the  American  Republics,  Department  of  State;  Hon.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  and  M.  Jacques  Carmeleau-Antoine,  Secretary  of  the  Legation  of 

Haiti. 


The  Colonial  Churches  of  El  Salvador 


ALBERTO  GUERRA  TRIGUEROS 


It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  before 
coming  to  our  subject,  to  determine  as 
exactly  as  we  may — although  in  this 
case  there  are  few  available  data — the 
meaning  and  scope  of  the  world  “colonial” 
in  its  Salvadorean  aspect,  for  the  meaning 
is  very  different  from  that  suggested  by 
the  same  term  in,  let  us  say  for  example, 
the  United  States.  .  .  . 

We  must  not  forget,  indeed,  that  the 
Spanish  colonial  dominion  was  spread 
over  the  enormous  period  of  four  cen¬ 
turies,  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  in  the 
days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (1492,  Dis¬ 
covery  of  .America)  to  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  (1898,  Independence  of  Cuba).  .  .  . 

There  does  not  exist  then — there  cannot 
exist— one  colonial  style,  but  there  are 
many  successive  colonial  styles.  And  even 
these  are  colonial  only  in  name,  because 
they  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  analo¬ 
gous  (not  contemporaneous)  styles  dom¬ 
inant  in  Spain  during  correlative  epochs. 
The  term  colonial,  from  an  architectural 
or  artistic  point  of  view,  means  little  or 
nothing  to  Peninsular  Spaniards.  To 
Spanish  Americans  it  means  much;  but 
it  is  almost  entirely  historical  rather  than 
artistic  in  meaning.  A  work  of  art, 
custom  or  building  is  colonial  to  us  be¬ 
cause  it  “dates  back  to  the  days  of  the 
colony”,  which,  fortunately  or  unfor¬ 
tunately,  is  as  far  back  as  we  can  go. 

In  this  word  we  include  four  centuries 
of  a  long  and  complicated  artistic,  orna¬ 
mental  and  architectural  evolution,  which 
begins  with  a  few  Fernandine  Gothic 
importations  in  Mexico,  Nicaragua  and 

•  From  “El  Salvador",  San  Salvador,  March  1937. 
Photographs  by  courtesy  of  Sr.  Joaquin  Leiva,  president 
of  the  National  Tourist  Commission  oj  El  Salvador. 


the  Dominican  Republic;  continues  and 
dominates  for  a  century  and  a  half 
throughout  America  with  the  austerity 
of  the  Spanish  Renaissance;  and  still  later 
continues  with  the  Baroque  in  all  its 
phases — from  the  severity  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  to  the  adulterated  and 
cumbersome  Churrigueresque  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century — until  it  fades  at  last  into 
that  dreary  lack  of  style  and  character 
that  “characterizes”  the  art  of  the  so- 
called  “Century  of  Light”:  the  stupid  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  as  it  has  been  called  by  a 
modern  French  writer. 

There  is  another  confusing  factor  that 
prevents  us  from  forming  a  clear  and  per¬ 
fect  idea  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  term 
“colonial  style.”  This  confusing  element 
is  the  asynchronous  evolution — due  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  lack  of  communications — of 
artistic  styles  in  Spain  and  in  her  colonies. 
In  America,  as  in  every  colonial  land,  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  is  far  removed  from  the 
mother  country,  the  cultural  and  artistic 
evolution  was  much  slower  than  in  the 
Iberian  peninsula.  For  this  reason  anal¬ 
ogous  styles  do  not  coincide  in  date  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  .  . . 

This  .  .  .  asynchronism  of  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ican  artistic  evolution  in  relation  to  that 
of  Europe  makes  clear  the  vagueness  and 
elasticity  that  the  term  “colonial”  acquires 
in  our  tropical  artistic  climate.  Of  course 
I  must  insist  on  the  fact  that  outside  of  a 
few  decorative  motifs  of  Indian  origin 
introduced  in  some  American  Baroque — 
such  as  certain’alternations  and  symmetries 
in  carved  stone  patently  copied  from  native 
textile  designs — the  adjective  colonial  has 
generally  a  purely  historical  rather  than 
an  artistic  connotation,  embracing  build- 
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ings  of  all  the  epochs  and  styles  mentioned 
above.  But  to  be  perfectly  honest,  I  must 
also  state  here  that  the  term,  as  generally 
accepted  in  America,  is  also  applied  to  a 
definite  style,  predominant  in  the  New 
World  by  reason  of  its  extension  and  long 
duration;  also  because  it  lends  itself  more 
harmoniously  than  any  other  to  an  inter¬ 
polation  into  and  combination  with  the 
elements  of  American  native  art.  This 
style,  wrongly  called  colonial,  is  no  other 
than  the  American  Baroque. 

In  El  Salvador  we  cannot  yet  boast  of 
possessing  our  own  art,  an  architectural 
history  or  an  artistic  tradition  of  our  own; 
but  nevertheless  we  possess  some  historical 
and  artistic  relics,  some  isolated  monu¬ 
ments  of  indisputable  merit  that  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  many  and  frequent  earthquakes, 
thanks  to  their  solid  and  skillful  construc¬ 
tion. 

Without  going  into  detail  concerning  all 
the  colonial  buildings — mostly  of  a  reli¬ 


gious  character — that  still  remain  in  this 
country  as  relics  and  monuments  of  the 
efforts  and  nobility  of  an  intrepid  Faith  in 
a  new  and  hostile  world,  we  may  first  of  all 
give  a  short  description  of  the  chief  of  those 
monuments,  stressing  certain  local  char¬ 
acteristics  common  to  all.  Later  we  shall 
refer  to  two  or  three  of  them — the  most 
impiortant — which  the  author  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  and  studying,  and 
which  for  various  reasons  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  typical.  .  .  . 

With  the  exception  of  the  beautiful 
cathedral  of  Metapan  (the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  and  monumental  in  the  country),  and 
the  churches  of  Chalchuapa,  El  Pilar  in 
San  Vicente,  and  its  humble  but  refined 
namesake  in  Sonsonate,  all  the  Salvado¬ 
rean  churches  have  a  common  outstanding 
characteristic  and  attraction  (although  not 
of  an  architectural  nature),  a  certain  vig¬ 
orous  and  somehow  warlike  rusticity,  due 
principally  to  the  native — Indian  and 


Photocrapb  by  Victor  Rertnoa 

THE  CHURCH  AT  S.AX  SEBASTIAN 


The  modest  charm  of  this  small  church  comes  from  the  pleasing  contrast  between  the  simple  curves  and 
vertical  lines  of  its  well-prop>ortioned  facade  and  the  play  of  light  and  shadow  on  its  white-washed  walls. 
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halfbrccd — workmanship,  which  has  trans¬ 
formed  the  decadent  refinement  peculiar 
in  other  countries  to  the  Baroque  style  into 
a  vigorous  and  luxuriant  flowering  of  arch¬ 
itecture  and  ornament  of  primitive  char¬ 
acter.  .^n  architecture  of  beginnings, 
trials  and  babblings — in  the  eighteenth 
century ! — with  all  the  freshness  and  vigor 
of  a  primitive  faith,  or  of  a  tree  commenc¬ 
ing  to  grow.  A  parallel  phenomenon  may 
be  observed  in  that  half  warlike,  half  reli¬ 
gious  style,  also  purely  primitive,  called  in 
California  “Spanish”  or  “Mission”  style, 
which  came  into  being  when  the  Renais¬ 
sance  and  Baroque  styles  were  transplanted 
into  that  rude  and  savage  environment. 
Thus,  even  such  a  traditional  and  charac¬ 
teristic  element  of  the  Baroque  as  the  spiral 
volute,  for  example,  used  not  only  for  orna¬ 
mentation  but  also  for  utilitarian  and 
architectural  functions  as  in  certain  gigan¬ 
tic  lateral  buttresses  or,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
in  support  of  the  higher  angles  of  a  facade, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Metapan,  Chalchuapa 
and  San  Vicente,  acquired  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  undoubtedly  on  account  of  imperfect 
technique,  and  above  all  because  the  sim¬ 
ple,  rough  hand  of  the  mason  or  carpenter 
followed  the  bidding  of  his  wild  Indian 
nature,  certain  unmistakable  and  posi¬ 
tively  handsome  characteristics  having  a 
vigor,  strength,  and  purity,  an  originality 
lightened  by  creative  art,  that  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  European  monuments 
of  similar  nature  or  efxxrh. 

If  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  ornaments  and 
elements  characteristic  of  a  certain  Euro¬ 
pean  style,  we  shall  surely  find  the  same 
stamp  of  naive  primitiveness,  vigor  and 
rudeness  on  the  entirely  native  and  origi¬ 
nal  elements  not  belonging  to  any  style. 
Some  of  these  are  entirely  architectural, 
such  as  the  interior  timber  construction, 
so  frequent  in  this  country,  employing 
pillars  made  of  a  single  piece  and  lintels 
(not  capitals)  under  longitudinal  rafters 
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CHURCH  OF  THE  AS.SUVIPTION, 
IZALCO 

and  flat  timber  roofs.  This  is  found  in  the 
church  at  Chalchuapa  and  repeated  in 
many  smaller  churches.  (Somewhat  on 
the  same  order,  although  its  monumental 
possibilities  have  not  yet  been  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  is  the  replacement  of  the  capitals 
in  some  humble  structures  by  the  more  or 
less  perfected  “forked  pillars”,  the  same 
pillars  that  in  ancient  Persia  produced  the 
famous  gigantic  capitals  with  horses’  and 
bulls’  heads.)  .\long  the  same  line,  but 
on  a  higher  artistic  plane,  we  have  the 
systematic  use  throughout  the  country  of 
that  curious  system  of  multiple  semi¬ 
square  mortar  cupolas,  placed  in  line, 
which  take  the  place  of  a  central  cupola. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  western 
country  where  this  method,  resembling 
the  Byzantine  style,  has  been  so  generally 
applied,  particularly  in  architecture  of 
classic  inspiration,  such  as  the  Renaissance 
styles.  This  system  of  multiple  cupolas 
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THE  CHURCH  AT  COATEPEQUE 

An  atrium  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  entered  by  an  imposing  gateway  is  often  found  in  front  of  Salvadorean 

churches. 


and  skylights  over  isolated  bases  of  four 
pillars,  which  in  many  of  our  churches 
replaces  to  advantage  the  barrel  vault,  has 
l>ecn  fully  tested  in  its  resistance  to  the 
ravages  of  time  and  earthquakes.  To 
this  same  architectural  order,  also  found 
in  Mexico  and  rarely  in  Spain — a  some¬ 
what  Oriental  inspiration — belongs  that 
wonderful  and  marvelously  strong  poly¬ 
gonal  cupola  which  is  found  frequently  in 
El  Salvador  and  may  be  seen  in  Chal- 
chuapa,  Metapan,  and  above  all  in  the 
church  of  El  Pilar  in  San  V^icente,  where 
its  base  is  dodecagonal. 

Other  native  elements  are  purely  orna¬ 
mental  motives,  derived  freely  in  either  a 
naturalistic  or  stylized  manner  from  the 
local  flora,  fauna  or  topography.  To  this 
order  belong  those  curious  friezes,  carved 
or  modelled  in  clay,  with  tropical  fruits 
such  as  coconuts,  pineapples,  avocados  and 
ears  of  maize,  seen  inside  and  outside  the 
church  of  Chalchuapa.  This  is  the  favorite 


ornamental  style — cj.  the  use  of  the  thistle 
leaf  in  the  middle  ages  and  the  acanthus 
leaf  in  ancient  Greece — in  Baroque  wood- 
carvings  on  pulpits,  retables,  and  altars 
throughout  the  country. 

Another  decorative  motive  of  a  peculiar 
order,  often  found  on  capitals,  cupolas, 
retables  and  even  on  the  silver  lectern  at 
Metapan,  deserves  special  mention  here. 
This  is  a  very  simple  and  “Indianized” 
conception  of  the  double  eagle  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  During  the  reigns  of  Charles 
\  and  Philip  II  of  that  house,  rulers  dur¬ 
ing  the  greatest  colonial  power  of  Spain, 
the  building  of  religious  edifices  predomi¬ 
nated  in  El  Salvador,  and  the  first  colonial 
monuments  were  erected  here  at  that 
time.  .  .  . 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  truth  is  that  the 
double  eagle  of  Charles  V,  considered  as  a 
purely  ornamental  and  emblematic  motive, 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  attraction — 
some  totemic  interpretation,  perhaps? — 
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THE  OLD  CATHEDRAL  AT  SAN  MIGUEL 


for  the  Indian  sculptors  and  other  decora¬ 
tors;  it  may  be  found  nowadays  even  on 
the  capitals  of  such  recent  buildings  as  the 
church  at  Mejicanos  and  also  on  gourd 
containers  painted  black  and  red  from 
Alta  Verapaz  in  Guatemala.  An  analo¬ 
gous  totemic  interpretation,  very  natural 
in  Indian  artisans,  is  that  of  another  fabu¬ 
lous  monster,  surprisingly  and  artistically 
used  inside  the  church  at  Chalchuapa — 
nothing  else,  in  that  sacred  precinct,  than 
a  series  of  sirens !  This  coincides  with  the 
presence  of  the  ubiquitous  double  eagle. 

.All  these  characteristics  are  general,  as 
1  have  already  stated,  and  may  be  seen  in 
all  Salvadorean  churches,  particularly 
[  the  humbler  and  ruder  buildings,  most 
of  which  have  massive  walls  and  low  roofs. 

The  edifices  most  worthy  of  mention  are 
the  church  of  Panchimalco,  near  San 
Salvador,  of  vigorous  late  Baroque  style; 
San  Sebastian  in  Mila  Delgado,  of  a  more 
severe  classicism;  Calvary  in  Metapan  and 
the  ruined  church  at  Ostua,  both  of  a 


delicate  Baroque;  the  Assumption  and  the 
parish  church  at  Izalco;  the  cathedral  in 
Sonsonate,  which  has  a  rather  rough 
facade  but  17  cupolas  of  all  sizes,  the 
largest  of  which,  now  replaced  by  a 
horrible  pseudo-cupola  of  timber  and 
corrugated  iron,  a  few  years  ago  bore 
what  I  believe  was  a  unique  decoration, 
a  facing  of  white  porcelain  that  gleamed 
in  the  sunshine;  Santo  Domingo,  also  in 
Sonsonate;  the  churches  at  Coatepeque 
and  Suchitoto;  the  various  churches  in 
Santa  Ana  (which  have  very  high  central 
towers),  nearly  all  of  modern  epochs  and 
traditional  inspiration,  but  some  of  solid 
Renaissance  style  and  others  of  an  eight¬ 
eenth  century  Baroque  similar  to  the 
French  Louis  XV;  and  we  may  add,  by 
reason  of  its  above-mentioned  original 
characteristics  of  purely  Indian  style,  the 
church  at  Chalchuapa,  near  Santa  Ana, 
probably  the  most  interesting  after  Meta¬ 
pan.  It  must  be  understood  that  these 
churches  represent  valuable  relics,  of 
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undoubted  merit,  from  our  historic  and 
artistic  past  but  we  cannot  claim  with 
justice  that  they  are  works  of  art  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word. 

Nevertheless,  on  account  of  their  real 
artistic  refinement,  original  construction, 
perfect  ornamentation  and  finish,  materials 
and  even  a  certain  indefinable  seal  given 
by  the  hand  of  a  real  architect,  there 
are  a  few  complete  structures  which  arc 
true  works  of  art.  These  are  the  church  of 
El  Pilar  in  San  Vicente,  the  most  original 
in  the  country;  the  little  church  of  El 
Pilar  in  Sonsonate  (which  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  ascribe  to  the  same  architect  that 
built  its  namesake  in  San  Vicente),  and 
the  great  church  of  Metapan;  this  last 
has  great  artistic  value  and  unity,  not 
only  in  its  general  construction  but  even 
in  the  smallest  detail  of  interior  decoration 
and  furniture. 

All  these  churches  of  undeniable  Baro¬ 
que,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  have  a  common  stamp  of  aus¬ 
terity,  sobriety  and  originality,  very  Span¬ 
ish  and  very  characteristic  of  the  chaste 
beginnings  of  the  Peninsular  Baroque  in 
the  previous  century.  Furthermore,  their 
general  architectural  structure  is  of  a  still 
earlier  Classic  style,  more  appropriate  to 
the  sixteenth  century  and  the  Renaissance. 
This  corroborates  what  I  have  already 
stated  regarding  the  asynchronous  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  evolution  of  peninsular  and 
colonial  architecture. 

This  will  be  confirmed  further  by  a 
rapid  study  of  two  of  these  churches. 

The  church  of  El  Pilar,  in  San  Vicente, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  ornaments  on 
the  lateral  fagades  which  show  a  marked 
predilection  for  the  curved  and  excessively 
complicated  lines  generally  considered  in¬ 
separable  from  the  Baroque,  especially 
American  Baroque,  bears  the  deep  seal  of 
unmistakable  originality.  The  straight 
line  predominates,  rigid  or  broken,  not 


only  in  the  general  structure,  which  has 
even  suppressed  the  arch,  but  also  in  the 
surface  and  accessory  decoration,  volun¬ 
tarily  reduced  to  fiutings  and  fluted 
grooves,  both  perfectly  straight,  placed  at 
intervals  and  at  right  angles  in  the  middle 
of  large  smooth  surfaces.  From  the  facade, 
now  largely  in  ruins — whose  missing  tow¬ 
er,  destroyed  by  fire,  we  must  lament — we 
may  follow  step  by  step  the  architect’s  in¬ 
tention  of  “not  doing  anything  as  others 
do  it.”  With  its  long  horizontal  lines,  di¬ 
agonally  cut  at  the  ends  in  a  manner  that 
recalls  certain  Mayan  buildings,  the  fagade 
gives  at  first  sight  the  impression  of  a 
theater  rather  than  of  a  temple.  On  both 
sides  and  over  the  main  entrance  a  decor¬ 
ation  of  rigid  fiutings  accents  the  general 
impression  of  modernity — certainly  not  of 
a  very  “colonial”  style — made  by  the  shape 
of  the  doorway,  which  does  not  have  a 
horizontal  lintel  or  a  round  arch  as  might 
be  expected,  but  a  kind  of  pentagonal 
arch,  broken  in  straight  lines,  or  rather, 
in  a  half  decagon. 

This  same  voluntary  tendency  to  use  the 
straight  line  in  an  ornamental  form  pre¬ 
dominates  in  the  interior.  The  barrel- 
vaulted  roof  is  rather  low  and  thick,  and 
has  survived  many  centuries  and  earth¬ 
quakes.  There  are  three  aisles,  separated 
by  pillars  with  rhomboid,  instead  of 
square,  bases.  -A  dodecagonal  cupola  is 
placed  over  the  transept;  it  is  especially  in¬ 
teresting  on  the  outside.  And  all  these— 
pillars,  buttresses,  jambs,  walls,  cupola- 
are  soberly  and  originally  decorated  from 
top  to  bottom,  in  long  rectangular  panels, 
with  the  same  fiutings  of  the  facade,  either 
countersunk  or  in  relief.  The  voluntarily 
austere  whole  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Baroque  style,  and  has  a  captivating  origi¬ 
nality  and  simplicity,  especially  for  a 
building  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  same  impression  of  conscious  origi¬ 
nality — not  excessively  florid  as  in  other 


THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  METAPAX 

Because  of  the  purity  of  its  style  and  the  nobility  of  its  proportions,  this  cathedral  is  the  most  beautiful  in 

El  Salvador. 


eighteenth  century  buildings,  but  with  a 
calm  and  clear  austerity  of  an  architec¬ 
tural  rather  than  of  an  ornamental  na¬ 
ture — is  conveyed,  although  on  a  humbler 
plane,  by  another  work  of  great  character 
found  at  Sonsonate,  and  like  its  namesake 
in  San  Vicente  placed  under  the  protection 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  together  with  the  coincidence  of 
style  and  epoch,  compels  me  to  attribute, 
without  other  certain  data,  both  monu¬ 
ments  to  one  and  the  same  architect. 
Nevertheless,  the  church  at  Sonsonate, 
now  despoiled  of  its  cupolas,  belongs  gen¬ 
erally  to  a  more  feminine,  less  severe 
Baroque  than  that  at  San  Vicente.  With 
the  exception  of  a  very  emotional  whole, 
now  in  patent  process  of  ruin — a  charming 
fajade  teeming  with  arches,  niches  and 
small  columns  and  having  as  a  pinnacle 
the  customary  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  the 


Pillar;  vigorous  lateral  buttresses;  and 
above  all  a  “very  Baroque”  apse,  ex¬ 
tremely  original  on  the  exterior — there  is 
little  worthy  of  mention  in  this  church. 
It  has  always  been  a  little  white  facade  of 
marvelous  proportions  and  wonderful 
decorations  where  the  strong  light  of  day 
plays  on  the  white  masonry,  the  reliefs 
and  small  columns,  among  the  blue  or 
violet  shadows  of  the  niches  and  arches. 
This  is  all;  but  how  much  it  is  in  the  eyes 
of  an  artist ! 

The  cathedral  of  Metapan  deserves  more 
special  mention.  It  is  the  most  ambitious, 
the  purest  in  style  and  the  noblest  building 
erected  by  the  Spaniards  in  El  Salvador. 
It  does  not  bear  the  slightest  trace  of 
mixture  or  native  adulteration;  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  like  everything  else  in  the  quiet 
and  noble  Andalusian  city  that  Metapan 
has  remained  to  this  day,  has  a  purely 
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Spanish  atmosphere,  something  of  a 
spiritual  refinement,  nobility  and  vigor 
which  can  hardly  be  found  elsewhere  in 
Central  America,  and  which,  according  to 
Don  Jose  \’asconcelos,  is  not  surpassed 
even  in  the  splendid  colonial  buildings  in 
Mexico. 

Here  also,  as  in  other  Salvadorean 
churches,  we  find  the  vault  formed  by  suc¬ 
cessive  cupolas,  each  on  its  own  square 
base.  These  I  have  already  mentioned  as 
being  characteristic  of  all  our  churches; 
their  use  and  perfection  in  our  country  is 
due  undoubtedly  to  the  need  of  resistance 
to  the  frequent  earthquakes.  The  church 
has  only  a  nave;  it  is  very  high,  without 
columns,  unlike  the  three  low  aisles  of  the 
church  of  El  Pilar  in  San  Vicente.  But  this 
simple  nave  (its  simplicity  explains  why  this 
should  be  the  only  Salvadorean  colonial 
church  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation), 
with  its  high  central  cupola;  with  its  octag¬ 
onal  windows  and  its  lateral  altar  pieces, 
profusely  carved  and  covered  with  gold 
leaf,  set  in  round  arches  within  the  plain 
masonry  of  the  walls — one  window  and 
one  altar-piece  between  each  two  internal 
abutments  corresponding  to  the  vigorous 
exterior  buttresses;  with  its  high  altar, 
lamps,  lecterns,  tabernacle  and  accessories 
all  covered  with  repousse  silver  originating 
in  the  mines  of  Metapan;  this  nave,  1 
repeat,  is  of  such  lofty  and  harmonious 
proportions  that  the  whole  produces  the 
unforgettable  impression  of  something 
really  great  and  noble,  surprisingly  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  limitations  of  a  small  country. 

The  lower  part  of  the  facade  is  of  great 
severity:  A  ponderous  central  door,  studded 
with  great  iron  nails  forged  in  Metapan, 
under  a  single  octagonal  window  placed 
between  two  niches  and  four  decorative 
columns  of  simple  and  elegant  Classic  de¬ 
sign.  Above,  at  a  little  higher  level  than 
the  top  of  the  only  corner  tower,  which  is 
on  the  left  of  the  spectator,  there  rises  from 


the  fagade  a  graceful  two-storied  belfry. 

It  has  three  arches  below  a  single  arch,  all 
clearly  silhouetted  against  the  sky  and 
reinforced  laterally  by  harmonious  volute 
buttresses  of  a  pure  and  sober  Baroque 
style.  The  airy  lightness  and  elegance  of 
all  this  upper  part  makes  a  handsome  con-  - 
trast  with  the  austerity  and  solidity  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  fagade. 

The  entire  building,  erected  on  a  high 
base  that  extends  in  front  into  an  atrium  j 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  slope  of  | 
the  side  streets,  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
masonry  wall  pierced  at  regular  intervals 
by  small  balustrades,  e.xcept  in  front,  where 
there  is  an  ancient  wrought  iron  railing 
of  Baroque  design.  The  whole  building, 
with  its  alternating  severity  and  grace,  airy 
openings  and  shadows  contrasting  with  the 
solid  whitewashed  masonry  that  pre¬ 
dominates,  produces  an  effect  that  to  a  | 
real  artist  defies  comparison,  even  with 
cathedrals  greater  or  more  ancient,  but 
less  finished  and  less  harmonious,  like  the  | 
cathedral  of  Guatemala  and  that  of  Leon 
in  Nicaragua. 

The  date  1743,  which  I  consider  refers 
to  some  repairs  or  reconstruction  rather  f 
than  to  the  original  construction,  is  visible 
in  the  vault  of  the  choir.  (This  choir  is 
just  inside  the  entrance  above  a  single 
arch;  there  are  certain  touches  of  Fer- 
nandine  Gothic  over  the  principal  door.)  j 
In  spite  of  the  date,  the  style,  owing  to  the 
asynchronism  already  mentioned,  is  too  I 
sober  to  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century;  I 
its  architectural  inspiration  may  be  found  | 
in  the  early  seventeenth  century  Baroque.  [ 
The  interior  decorations,  richer  in  details,  ! 
and  tinged  somewhat  with  Chinese 
influence,  like  the  French  and  Venetian 
styles  of  the  epoch,  are  plainly  character¬ 
istic  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  gilt  carvings  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  six  handsome  altar-pieces.  A  curious 
fact,  arising  from  the  artistic  blending  of 
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the  whole,  is  that  all  this  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  decoration  does  not  clash  in  the  least 
with  the  austere  design  of  the  original  plan. 
For  example,  although  the  altar-pieces  in 
themselves  are  of  the  most  Baroque  inspira¬ 
tion,  nevertheless  all  of  them  are  exactly 
adjusted,  with  a  marvelous  sense  of  equi¬ 
librium  and  contrast,  to  the  sober  round 
arches  wherein  they  are  set  in  accordance 
with  the  original  architectural  proportions 
of  the  building.  Everything  in  this  church 
is  subordinate — as  it  should  be  in  every 
legitimate  work  of  art  but  rarely  occurs  in 


the  Baroque — to  the  harmony  and  auster¬ 
ity  of  the  whole.  There  architecture  rules 
supreme  over  the  other  arts;  and  the 
decoration,  notwithstanding  its  Baroque 
character,  produces  an  unmistakable  and 
pleasant  impression  of  austerity  and  classi¬ 
cism.  The  decoration  in  the  church  of 
Metapan  fulfills  to  perfection  its  function 
of  ancilla  architecturae;  and  the  architecture 
in  its  turn  is,  according  to  the  scholastic 
dictum  on  philosophy  and  as  is  natural 
in  a  religious  edifice,  merely  ancilla  theo- 
logiae.  .  .  . 


The  Salt  Mines  of  Colombia 


JULIO  C.\RO 

Manager  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 


Among  the  natural  wonders  of  Colombia 
are  the  salt  mines  of  Zipaquira,  which  are 
also  one  of  its  sources  of  wealth.  They 
consist  of  an  enormous  deposit  of  rock 
salt  situated  some  8,900  feet  above  sea 
level;  this  fact  is  one  of  their  most  interest¬ 
ing  features.  They  cover  hundreds  of 
square  miles  and  their  thickness,  which 
is  not  definitely  known,  has  been  estimated 
by  geological  authorities  at  hundreds  of 
feet.  This  enormous  mass  of  salt  is  all 
that  remains  of  an  inland  sea  which, 
drying  up  ages  ago,  deposited  the  salt 
which  it  held  in  solution,  a  phenomenon 
similar  to  that  which  is  taking  place  at 
the  present  time  around  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  of  Utah. 

The  headquarters  for  operating  the 
mines  are  in  the  city  of  Zipaquira,  about 
30  miles  north  of  Bogota,  the  capital  of 
the  Republic,  with  which  there  is  highway 
and  railway  communication. 

These  mines  were  known  and  operated 


by  the  natives  long  before  the  Conquest 
and  constituted  the  principal  source  of 
wealth  of  the  Zipas,  sovereigns  of  the 
natives,  who  in  return  for  salt  received 
gold  and  other  products  from  the  tribes 
inhabiting  vast  territories  in  w'hat  is  now 
the  Republic  of  Columbia.  During  colonial 
days  the  mines  were  operated  by  the 
government,  and  since  the  country  has 
been  independent  they  have  been  part 
of  the  patrimony  of  the  State,  whose 
annual  income  from  them  amounts  to 
more  than  3,000,000  pesos. 

The  mines  are  exploited  by  means  of 
great  galleries  dug  in  the  salt,  some  of 
them  as  much  as  65  feet  wide  and  equally 
high,  lighted  by  electricity  and  forming 
imposing  subterranean  aisles,  where  the 
sparkle  of  the  salt  crystals  and  of  other 
minerals  offers  a  remarkable  spectacle 
which  no  traveler  to  Bogota  fails  to  see. 

The  rock  salt  is  mined  by  dynamite  and 
taken  to  the  surface  by  a  small  railway. 
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Courtesy  of  the  euthor 


WORKERS’  HOUSING  AT  THE  COLOMBIAN  SALT  MINES 

These  70  brick  houses  and  two  schools  were  built  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  which  at  present  operates 
the  mines,  to  replace  insanitary  hovels. 


It  is  then  dissolved  in  settling  tanks, 
where  the  impurities  fall  to  the  bottom. 
The  salt  water  thus  purified  is  sold  in  a 
24°  Baume  concentration  to  manufactur¬ 
ers,  who  evaporate  it  in  special  ovens  and 
obtain  a  salt  of  a  high  degree  of  purity. 
The  annual  output  of  salt  exceeds  50,000 
tons  and  supplies  most  of  the  country. 

At  the  present  time  the  salt  mines  are 
administered  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic, 
which  is  the  central  bank  of  issue  of 
Colombia  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  1931. 
It  may  seem  strange,  as  indeed  it  is, 
that  a  bank  of  this  character  should  have 
charge  of  an  enterprise  so  foreign  to  the 
usual  functions  of  such  institutions.  That 
came  about  as  follows: 

The  year  1931  was  extremely  difficult 
for  Colombia  because  of  the  grave  situa¬ 
tion  created  by  the  world-wide  depression. 


The  gold  reserves  of  the  bank  of  emission, 
which  in  previous  years  had  exceeded 
$67,000,000,  were  reduced  to  $14,000,000 
and  the  money  circulating  in  the  country 
fell  from  88,000,000  pesos  to  5,000,000. 
All  the  economic  activities  of  the  nation 
were  profoundly  affected,  and  the  large 
number  of  workers  who  were  being  left 
without  employment  naturally  brought 
about  a  grave  and  threatening  social  situa¬ 
tion.  A  similar  situation  arose  in  most 
of  the  countries  throughout  the  world, 
as  everyone  is  aware. 

Under  such  trying  circumstances,  the 
National  Congress  in  September  of  that 
year  gave  President  Olaya  Herrerra  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers,  and  he  proceeded  to 
decree  a  series  of  measures  intended  to 
solve  the  problems.  One  of  the  first  of 
these  was  to  suspend  the  free  circulation  of 
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Courtesy  of  the  author 

DAM  FOR  THE  ZIPAQUIRA  WATER  SUPPLY 

Another  beneficial  step  taken  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  in  its  management  of  the  salt  mines  was  the 
erection  of  a  dam  to  assure  a  supply  of  water  not  only  for  the  operation  of  the  mines  but  also  for  the  city 

of  Zipaquira. 


gold  in  Colombia  and  declare  that  tem¬ 
porarily  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
could  not  be  exchanged  for  that  metal. 

It  was  considered  urgent  to  encourage 
production  and  to  create  work  for  those 
whom  the  depression  had  left  unemployed. 
Such  action  required  considerable  funds, 
and  in  the  situation  confronting  not  only 
Colombia  but  the  whole  world  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  float  internal  or  foreign  loans 
by  public  subscription.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Colombian  Government, 
adopting  a  procedure  which  then  and 
later  was  followed  by  many  other  nations, 
decided  to  negotiate  a  loan  with  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic. 

The  bank  which,  as  has  already  been 
said,  is  the  central  bank  of  issue  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  was  founded  in  July  1923,  in  accord¬ 


ance  with  the  plan  recommended  by  an 
American  financial  mission  headed  Pro¬ 
fessor  Edwin  W.  Kemmerer  of  Princeton 
University.  Stockholders  in  the  bank  are 
the  National  Government,  which  owns 
about  half  the  shares,  the  commercial 
banks  operating  in  the  country,  and  a  few 
individuals.  The  capital  and  reserves  of 
the  bank  amount  to  some  1 5,000,000  pesos. 

The  loan  negotiated  by  the  Government 
with  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  which 
originally  was  for  15,000,000  pesos  but 
which  later  was  increased  to  19,000,000, 
was  not  made  to  secure  revenue  but  to 
improve  the  social  and  economic  situation 
of  the  country.  Part  of  the  funds  was  set 
aside  to  support  and  strengthen  institutions 
supplying  agricultural  credit,  so  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  restricting  their  loan  operations 


Courtesy  of  the  author 


A  SETTLING  TANK 


The  rock  salt,  blasted  out  by  dynamite,  is  dissolved  in  settling  tanks,  where  the  impurities  fall  to  the  bottom. 


at  such  a  time,  they  were  able  to  increase 
and  extend  them.  The  rest  of  the  loan  was 
spent  on  important  public  works,  espe¬ 
cially  highways.  This  construction  was 
carried  out  with  remarkable  economy  and 
speed,  thereby  not  only  solving  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  those  out  of  work  but  also  greatly 
improving  means  of  communication,which 
nowadays  are  so  important  a  factor  in 
economic  rehabilitation.  Thanks  to  this 
policy,  Colombia  rid  itself  of  the  grave 
problem  of  unemployment,  which  the  de¬ 
pression  produced  in  many  countries,  often 
with  truly  tragic  features,  and  which  has 
not  yet  been  fully  solved. 

The  Government  was  unwilling  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  the  aforesaid  loan  with  the  bank  of 
issue  without  providing  sjjecific  guaran¬ 
tees.  It  therefore  gave  adequate  security 
bv  granting  the  bank  a  concession  for 


operating  the  salt  mines  during  the  whole 
life  of  the  loan,  and  setting  aside  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  revenue  from  the 
mines  to  service  the  debt. 

This,  then,  is  how  the  Bank  of  the  Re¬ 
public  came  to  take  over  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  salt  mines  on  January  1,  1932. 

During  these  6  years  the  bank  has  taken 
pains  to  perfect  the  organization  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  to  modernize  the  system  of  oper¬ 
ation,  as  well  as  to  improve  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  living  conditions  of  the  workers. 

The  results  obtained  in  these  different 
fields  have  been  very  satisfactory.  But 
this  article  will  go  into  detail  only  as  to  the 
last,  the  living  conditions  of  the  workers, 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
the  Bl'lletin,  since  the  welfare  of  workers 
is  today  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the 
American  nations. 


Courtesy  of  the  author 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  WORKERS’  CHILDREN 


The  two  schools  built  in  the  workers’  housing  development  have  athletic  fields  and  shelters  for  children’s 

games. 


Courtesy  of  the  author 


HOSPITAL  PAVILION  FOR  SALT  MINE  WORKERS 


The  Bank  of  the  Republic  has  shown  much  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  workers  in  every  way 
possible.  Besides  employing  a  physician  to  attend  them  and  their  families,  it  has  provided  a  sf>ecial 
pavilion  in  the  Zipaquird  hospital. 
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The  mine  workers,  who  number  some 
240,  were  living  in  deplorable  conditions 
when  the  bank  took  over  the  management 
of  the  salt  mines.  Their  dwellings  were 
miserable  ranchos,  cramped  and  insanitary 
mud  hovels  thatched  w'ith  straw.  To  im¬ 
prove  that  sad  situation,  the  bank  has 
built  70  modern  brick  houses  with  metal 
roofs  to  house  the  working  population  of 
the  mines;  these  rent  for  the  purely  nomi¬ 
nal  sum  of  1.50  pesos  monthly,  with  the 
sole  object  of  keeping  the  ownership  of  the 
houses  in  the  hands  of  the  company.  The 
houses  consist  of  two  or  three  rooms,  a 
kitchen,  and  sanitary  conveniences.  They 
are  provided  with  abundant  water  and 
each  of  them  has  a  patch  of  ground  for  a 
garden  plot. 

In  order  to  encourage  hygienic  habits 
and  neatness  in  the  workers,  the  bank  has 
established  semi-annual  prizes  for  the  best 
kept  houses. 

In  the  new  housing  development  the 
bank  has  built  two  schools,  with  athletic 
fields  and  shelters  for  children’s  games. 
These  schools  are  equipped  for  the  free 
day  and  night  instruction  provided  not 
only  for  the  workers’  children  but  also  for 
the  workers  themselves. 

The  bank  employs  a  full-time  physician 
to  look  after  the  men  and  their  families, 
and  also  provides  free  of  charge  any 
necessary  medicines. 

A  special  pavilion  in  the  hospital  at 
Zipaquira,  built  in  accordance  with  the 
general  plan  drawn  up  by  the  Board  of 
Welfare,  has  just  been  finished  and  put 
into  service.  This  ward  has  been  furnished 
with  everything  necessary  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  mine’s  staff  of  employees  and 
workmen. 


Each  member  of  the  staff  has  a  life 
insurance  policy  whose  premiums  are 
paid  by  the  bank. 

The  operation  of  the  mines  in  the  form 
just  described  requires  an  abundant  supply 
of  pure  water,  but  the  quantity  available 
was  long  inadequate  not  only  for  the 
mines  but  also  for  the  city  of  Zipaquira. 
One  plan  called  for  the  diversion  of  a 
considerable  part  of  Rio  Frio,  but  this 
would  have  caused  a  sensible  reduction  in 
the  volume  of  water  of  that  river,  which  is 
used  for  the  irrigation  of  an  extensive 
agricultural  region  subdivided  into  many 
small  holdings  and  intensively  cultivated. 
Faced  with  this  difficulty,  the  bank  chose 
a  new  solution  for  the  problem,  more 
expensive  but  more  advantageous.  By 
erecting  a  concrete  dam  there  was  formed, 
in  a  hollow  called  Pantano  Redondo, 
a  large  lake  whose  purity  was  assured 
when  the  State  acquired  the  land  drained 
by  the  streams  flowing  into  it.  In  this 
way  abundant  pure  water  was  obtained 
not  only  to  meet  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  mines  but  also  to  supply 
without  charge  the  workers’  houses,  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  the  municipality  of  Zipaquira. 

This  brief  account  gives  the  principal 
measures  adopted  to  benefit  the  staff  of 
the  salt  mines  since  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  began  to  administer  them, 
measures  taken  with  the  wholehearted 
approval  of  the  national  Government, 
which  owns  the  mines.  It  shows  clearly 
the  part  the  bank  has  played  in  improving 
the  living  conditions  of  the  workers  who 
have  the  difficult  task  of  extracting  the 
salt.  From  this  point  of  view'  it  may  be 
asserted  that  these  men  are  now  better 
off  than  any  other  group  in  the  country. 


A  Landscape  Architect  Looks 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro' 

MALCOLM  KIRKPATRICK 
Resident  Landscape  Architect,  Xational  Capital  Parks 


The  ten-hour  flight  from  Montevideo  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  must  be  along  one  of  the 
world’s  most  beautiful  airline  routes. 
Between  stops  at  Porto  Alegre  and  Santos, 
planes  fly  seven  and  eight  thousand  feet 
above  the  lush  jungles  of  Brazil’s  coast. 
Blue  water  fades  to  light  green,  then  white, 
as  breakers  wash  miles  of  beautifully 
curved  beach.  The  climax  of  the  flight 
comes  as  the  plane  glides  over  Sugar  Loaf 
to  alight  on  Guanabara  Bay,  Rio’s  mag¬ 
nificent  harbor. 

Judged  by  many  to  be  the  world’s  most 
beautifully  situated  city,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
has  an  urban  development  spreading  over 
seventy  of  the  four  hundred  thirty-one 
square  miles  in  the  Federal  District.  The 
city’s  population  is  approximately  two 
million. 

Urban  development  has  crept  like  a 
flood  over  the  lowlands  adjacent  to  the 
ocean  and  bay,  and  into  the  valleys  wind¬ 
ing  inland  among  the  low  mountain 
ranges. 

.\n  understanding  of  this  remarkable 
city  is  not  possible  without  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  spectacularly  beautiful  environ¬ 
ment.  The  ocean,  the  splendid  beaches, 

'  Part  oj  a  report  to  the  Branch  of  Ptans  and  Designs, 
Sational  Park  Service,  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  by  Malcolm  Kirkpatrick,  Resident  Landscape 
Architect,  National  Capital  Parks.  The  observations 
in  this  report  were  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  whose  interest  in  South  American  parks  and  cities 
was  stimulated  by  his  visit  to  Argentina,  Brazil  and 
Uruguay  at  the  time  of  the  Inter-American  Conference 
for  the  Mainteruince  of  Peace  in  December  1936.  Another 
section  on  Montevideo  will  follow.  See  also  ‘M  Land¬ 
scape  Architect  Looks  at  Buenos  Aires" ,  Bulletin, 
.Kpril  1938. — Editor. 


the  bay  and  the  mountains  combine  to 
make  Rio  de  Janeiro  unforgettable.  .  .  . 

Two  features  of  this  background,  unusual 
in  themselves,  at  the  same  time  afford  an 
opportunity  to  gain  a  comprehensive  view' 
of  the  area.  These  are  Sugar  Loaf,  the 
great  chunk  of  granite  which  rises  from  the 
water  to  form  the  portal  of  Guanabara 
Bay,  and  Corcovado,  the  spire  which  rises 
over  2,300  feet  to  dominate  the  city. 
Topped  by  a  huge  statue  of  Christ,  this 
is  the  first  landmark  sighted  by  approach¬ 
ing  ships.  Two  other  points,  unimportant 
in  themselves,  but  commanding  fine  pano¬ 
ramic  views  of  the  city,  are  known  as  the 
Emperor’s  Table  and  Chinese  Vista. 

Corcovado,  ihe  Emperor's  Table  and  Chinese 
Visla 

The  road  from  the  city  to  Corcovado 
zigzags  upward  past  outlying  groups  of 
houses  and  solitary  villas  to  enter  the  lush 
forests  that  cover  the  mountains  behind 
the  bay.  Still  under  construction,  the 
road  does  not  yet  reach  the  peak.  A  half 
mile  of  trail  now  runs  to  the  steps  that 
climb  fifty  or  sixty  feet  to  the  narrow 
platform  around  the  base  of  the  statue 
of  Christ.* 

So  abruptly  does  the  upper  part  of  Cor¬ 
covado  rise  from  the  ridges  beneath  that 
a  curious  sense  of  detachment  comes  to 
anyone  who  stands  for  a  moment  looking 
down  on  the  city.  Its  sides  so  steep  that 

*  For  some  years  there  has  been  a  cogwheel  railway 
practially  to  the  summit.  The  new  road  will  be  specta¬ 
cular. — Editor. 
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they  disappear  beneath  one’s  feet  (it  is 
impossible  to  lean  out  far  enough  to  trace 
their  descent),  the  peak  seems  suspended 
in  the  still  air.  Many  signs  of  life  are 
apparent  in  the  city  below — the  busy  har¬ 
bor,  smoking  chimneys  and  the  crawling 
specks  that  are  automobiles — but  on  the 
peak  of  Corcovado  there  is  only  silence. 

“To  get  back  to  earth’’  is  a  matter  of  an 
hour’s  drive  over  the  long  hairpin  descent 
which  levels  off  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Rodrigo  de  Freitas  at  the  base  of  Corco¬ 
vado.  This  road  passes  southwest  along 
the  ridges  and  through  the  valleys  of  the 
ranges  behind  the  coast,  then  reverses  its 
direction  to  reach  the  Emperor’s  Table, 


from  which  the  panorama  of  the  city  is 
again  revealed. 

Winding  gradually  downward  the  road 
ne.xt  runs  out  onto  the  tip  of  the  promon¬ 
tory  known  as  “Chinese  Vista”. 

Sugar  Loaf  and  Copacabana  Beach 

Access  to  Sugar  Loaf,  sentinel  of  Rio’s 
harbor,  is  by  aerial  cable  car.  The  ascent 
is  made  in  two  stages  with  a  stop  midway 
on  the  round  bald  top  of  Penedo  da  Urea. 

Southwest  to  south  from  Sugar  Loaf 
stretches  the  beautiful  curve  of  Praia 
de  Copacabana,  Rio’s  finest  beach.  Its 
graceful  curvature  is  repeated  for  mile 
after  mile  along  Brazil’s  coast. 


CourtMV  uf  the  author 


A  PART  OF  THE  CITY  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


The  above  map  shows  how  the  city  spreads  along  the  hills,  which  form  a  beautiful  background  but  also 
are  an  obstacle  to  urban  development. 


I 


Courtesy  of  the  author 


GUANABARA  BAY  FROM  THE  EMPEROR’S  TABLE 


Rio  de  Janeiro  has  an  environment  of  si>ectacular  beauty. 


Courtesy  of  the  author 


COPACABANA  FROM  SUGAR  LOAF 


On  the  ocean  is  Copacabana  beach,  separated  from  the  central  part  of  Rio  by  hills.  Avenida  Atlantica, 
which  follows  the  gracious  curve  of  the  shore,  is  lined  by  lofty  apartment  houses  and  elegant  residences. 
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CourtMy  of  Pan  American  Airway* 


LOOKING  ACROSS  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

The  central  business  section  of  the  Brazilian  capital  lies  along  the  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  the  straight  line 
running  across  Calabougo  Point.  In  1904  the  Brazilians  performed  the  feat  of  constructing  in  6  months 
this  handsome  avenue,  108  feet  wide  and  over  a  mile  long,  demolishing  nearly  600  buildings  to  obtain  the 
necessary  space.  The  leveling  in  1922  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  was  founded  gave  an  additional  14 
blocks  in  the  downtown  section  and  50  of  hlled-in  land. 

Its  line  is  duplicated  by  Avenida  Atlan- 
tica  with  a  gay  mosaic  promenade,  but  it 
is  unfortunate  that  a  lack  of  zoning  regula¬ 
tions  has  permitted  increasingly  high 
buildings  to  crowd  to  the  edge  of  the  al¬ 
ready  narrow  avenue. 

Little  has  been  left  unsaid  of  Rio’s 
beautiful  harbor.®  Every  articulate  person 
who  has  ever  sailed  past  Sugar  Loaf  has 
probably  left  some  record  of  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  that  event.  To  reverse  the  process 

*  One  of  the  best  and  most  recent  books  is  Hugh 
Gibson's  “Rio”,  written  while  the  author  was  American 
Ambassador  in  the  Brazilian  Capital. — Editor. 


and  stand  on  the  tip  of  Sugar  Loaf  to  look 
down  nearly  1,300  feet  at  passing  ships  is 
probably  done  less  frequently,  but  is  no 
less  worthy  of  record. 

Major  parks  and  public  improvemenls 

As  in  the  case  of  Buenos  Aires,  Rio 
de  Janeiro  is  the  capital  of  its  country  and 
the  greatest  city.  Its  urban  area  is  the 
developed  portion  (about  one-seventh)  of 
the  Federal  District  whose  limits  are  those 
of  the  municipality’s  jurisdiction.  The 
Federal  District  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  is  a  reservation  (similar  to  the 
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United  States’  District  of  Columbia)  with¬ 
in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  city 
of  Rio  is  in  no  way  concerned  with  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  state  capital  is  Nictheroy,  situated  on 
the  north  shore  of  Guanabara  Bay. 

The  executive  duties  of  the  munici¬ 
pality’s  government  are  discharged  by  the 
prefect,  a  presidential  appointee.  The 
legislative  body,  the  city  council,  is  elected 
by  the  residents  of  the  city.  Further  voice 
in  municipal  affairs  is  given  the  citizens 
by  representation  in  the  federal  congress. 

Operating  under  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  are  various  bureaus  or  boards,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Boards  of  Parks,  Forests  and 
Gardens  and  of  Public  Roads  and  Public 
Works. 

The  Board  of  Parks,  Forests  and  Gar¬ 
dens  carries  on  the  design,  development, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  parks. 
The  Board  of  Public  Roads  and  Public 
Works  is  charged  generally  with  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  city  plan  and  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  highway  system.  This 
board  at  the  present  time  is  conducting, 
as  a  supplementary  activity,  an  excellent 
mapping  project  for  the  entire  Federal 
District. 

Until  just  after  the  turn  of  the  century 
Rio  suffered  .severely  from  tropical  disease. 
In  1903,  under  efficient,  progressive  fed¬ 
eral  and  municipal  administration,  it 
liegan  with  $60,000,000  in  hand  to  clean 
house.  The  quay  and  port  works,  the 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  the  bayside  develop¬ 
ments  of  Avenida  Beira-Mar,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Copacabana  section,  enlarged 
water  works  and  an  improved  sewerage 
system  are  some  of  the  splendid  achieve¬ 
ments  which  helped  transform  the  city. 

Running  diagonally  from  the  lower 
right-hand  corner  of  the  photograph  on 
p.  288  is  the  quay  which  ends  at  Pra^a 
Maua,  seen  just  left  of  center  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Extending  vertically  from  one 


corner  of  Praqa  Maua,  as  seen  in  the 
photograph,  is  Avenida  Rio  Branco.  Its 
width  of  1 08  feet  is  not  unusual  as  compared 
with  that  of  many  urban  thoroughfares, 
but  notice  how  it  compares  with  other 
streets  in  this  older  section.  Swinging  to 
the  right  and  running  along  the  bay  shore 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  Avenida  Rio 
Branco  is  the  Avenida  Beira  Mar.  It  fol¬ 
lows  the  water’s  edge  to  Botafogo  Bay,  the 
arm  of  Guanabara  which  extends  to  the 
right  background  of  the  picture.  .About 
halfway  between  the  upper  end  of  .Avenida 
Rio  Branco  and  the  left-hand  margin  of 
the  photograph  may  be  seen  the  mutiple 
lanes  of  .Avenida  .Apparicio  Borges.  The 


GARDENS  OF  THE  PRAQA  PARIS 

These'gardens  form  a  pleasing  introduction  to  the 
business  and  financial  district. 
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jjeak  of  Sugar  Loaf,  hidden  by  the  clouds 
at  the  left  of  the  photograph,  is  the  point 
up>on  which  the  axis  of  this  avenue  is  fixed. 
Beyond  the  ridge  that  terminates  at  Sugar 
Loaf  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Avenida  Beira-Mar 

The  finest  and  most  extensive  of  Rio's 
park  developments  is  the  Avenida  Beira- 
Mar  (Shore  Drive).  Beginning  at  the  base 
of  Penedo  da  Urea,  .\venida  Pasteur  joins 
the  Beira-Mar  at  the  southern  edge  of 
Botafogo  Bay.  Running  generally  to  the 
north  along  Praia  do  Flamengo,  the 


Courtevy  of  th«  author 


AVENIDA  BEIRA-MAR 

Paralleling  the  unblemished  shore  line  and  afford¬ 
ing  at  every  turn  a  new  and  lovely  view,  Avenida 
Beira-Mar  and  its  extensions,  Avenidas  Atlantica 
and  Niemeyer,  offer  a  beach  drive  of  11  miles 
unsurpassed  in  beauty. 


Avenida  Beira-Mar  widens  at  its  upper  end 
to  form  the  gardens  of  Pra^a  Paris,  at  which 
the  Avenida  Rio  Branco  begins. 

Except  at  Pra^a  Paris,  where  double 
one-way  roads  absorb  the  traffic  from 
•Avenida  Rio  Branco,  the  Beira-Mar  is 
divided  as  follows:  On  the  side  nearest 
the  bay  are  two  one-way  roads  divided  by 
tree-planted  islands.  Behind  these  is  a 
park  strip  of  varying  width  and  the  service 
drive  for  the  abutting  development. 

At  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the 
bayside  development  Sugar  Loaf  domin¬ 
ates  the  outlook  from  the  Beira-Mar. 

Praqa  Paris — the  gardens  of  Gloria 

Situated  in  the  administrative  district 
of  the  city  known  as  Gloria,  these  gardens 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  Beira-Mar  are 
its  most  elaborate  development. 

Of  the  three  major  units  of  the  Pra^a 
Paris,  the  central  one  containing  the  great 
pool  and  fountains  is  the  most  impressive. 
The  entire  area,  however,  becomes  a 
splendid  introduction  to  the  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  to  the  business  and  financial  dis¬ 
trict,  and  to  the  new  district  being  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  northeast.  The  heavy 
traffic  which  flows  between  these  and  the 
suburbs  to  the  south  is  quickly  absorlied 
on  the  double  one-way  roads  surrounding 
the  Praga. 

Avenida  Rio  Branco — Praqa  Floriano 

Situated  on  the  .Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
just  north  of  its  intersection  with  the  .Ave¬ 
nida  Beira-Mar,  Pra^a  Floriano  provides 
the  setting  for  the  Municipal  Theater. 
This  long,  narrow  plaza,  paralleling  the 
avenue,  is  in  effect  a  widening  of  it.  Not 
facing  on  the  busy  thoroughfare,  but 
turned  to  face  down  the  long  axis  of  the 
plaza,  the  theater  building  has  a  fore¬ 
ground  in  scale  with  its  size  which  could 
not  be  obtained  within  the  width  of  the 
avenue. 
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Courtesy  of  Pan  American  Airwai’i 


DETAIL  OF  PRAQA  FLORIANO 

One  of  the  interesting  sidewalk  patterns  seen  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  noticeable  in  the  picture.  These  walks, 
made  of  chips  of  black  and  white  granite,  are  very  durable. 


Recent  city  planning  studies 
The  report  of  Alfred  Agache,  French 
planner,  on  the  extension,  remodeling  and 
embellishment  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  an  ex¬ 
haustive  city  planning  study.  It  gives 
consideration  to  problems  of  drainage, 
sanitation,  flood  control,  erosion  control, 
forest  protection,  zoning,  subdivision  and 
provision  for  future  parks;  to  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  highway  plan,  and  of  rail  and 
transit  facilities;  and  to  the  readjustment 
of  the  bay  shore  at  Pra^a  Paris  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  additional  sites  for 
governmental  and  private  buildings. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  the  shore 
line  adjacent  to  Praga  Paris  will  be  moved 


outward,  indications  now  seem  to  be  that 
any  land  thus  gained  will  be  used  prima¬ 
rily  for  parks.  Extensions  of  fill  being  cur¬ 
rently  made  south  from  the  existing  air 
and  seaplane  port  are  roughly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Agache  plan,  but  rather 
than  for  the  gardens  of  Calabougo  Point 
they  are  intended  for  the  development  of 
the  municipal  airport. 

Engineers  of  the  Board  of  Public  Roads 
and  Public  Works  seem  to  feel  that  cer¬ 
tain  basic  principles  of  the  Agache  plan 
are  sound,  but  that  various  details  of 
development  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  their  own  designers  to  achieve  a 
better  expression  of  local  needs. 
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Small  parks  and  reservations 
Rio  de  Janeiro  has  a  great  number  of 
small  park  areas  scattered  about  the  city. 
Some  are  little  more  than  large  enough  to 
contain  a  piece  of  statuary,  while  others 
are  sizeable  neighlwrhood  parks. 

These  areas,  often  of  little  consequence 
individually,  in  the  aggregate  are  likely  to 
be  a  considerable  asset — or  detriment — 
to  the  general  appearance  of  a  city.  Some 
of  the  older  ones  in  Rio  are  representative 
of  the  worst  traditions  of  park  design — 
inappropriate  and  in  bad  taste. 

However,  in  the  small  parks,  particu¬ 


larly  those  in  the  outlying  sections  being 
currently  planned  and  developied,  there 
is  a  very  apparent  appreciation  of  the 
problems  of  small  park  design. 

In  view  of  the  turmoil  created  in  Wash¬ 
ington  recently  by  an  intelligent  program 
of  park  reconstruction,  it  was  interesting 
to  the  writer  to  observe  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
contemporary  work  similar  in  spirit  to  that 
which  aroused  so  much  opposition  here. 

Not  in  Rio  alone  but  throughout  the 
larger  cities  of  South  America  there  is 
being  evidenced  a  general  trend  toward 
more  fitting  and  tasteful  park  design. 


Some  Sixteenth  Century  Histories 
and  Historians  of  America 

By  A.  CURTIS  WILGUS,  Ph.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  History,  George  Washington  University 

{Part  VI] ' 


If  you  arc  going  to  Mexico  this  summer,  jjcr- 
hap>s  you  have  been  asking  “What  shall  I  read? 
What  books  of  history  and  description  would  give 
me  a  good  background?"  Probably  you  arc 
thinking  of  new  books,  but  why  not  try  an  old 
one?  None  of  the  new  ones  can  capture  the 
breathless  interest  of  the  letters  written  by  Her¬ 
nando  Cortes,  the  leader  of  the  first  Europeans  to 
visit  Mexico.  He  was  observant  and  highly  ap¬ 
preciative  of  all  the  wonders  that  he  saw  and  you 
will  be  as  amazed  to  read  of  some  of  them,  such 
as  Muteezuma's  ptalaces,  gardens  and  zoo,  as 
Cortes  was  to  see  them.  You  will  like  to  visit  the 
market  as  he  did  and  notice  how  many  of  the 
things  that  he  mentioned  arc  still  to  be  found 
there.  When  it  came  to  souvenirs,  he  was  on  the 
lookout  for  those  that  would  interest  and  please 
the  Emperor  most.  Part  of  one  of  his  letters  is 
found  on  pp.  298  to  299. 

The  story  of  some  of  the  early  histories  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  extremely  romantic.  Their  authors  did  in¬ 
deed  write  for  posterity,  for  it  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened  that  their  manuscripts  lay  for  centuries  un¬ 
published  and  then  were  brought  to  light  or  iden¬ 
tified  by  chance.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  Bishop 
Landa  if  he  had  been  aware  that  his  book  on  the 
Mayas  would  first  be  published  by  a  Frenchman 
about  350  years  after  it  was  written !  But  perhaps 
he  knew  that  it  was  good  enough  to  last. — Editor. 
The  general  histori.an  of  the  sixteenth 
century  dealt  with  a  variety  of  subjects  and 

'  Preceding  installments  in  this  series  were  published  in 
the  Buli.etin  oJ  the  Pan  American  Union  Jot  July  and 
September  1933,  arui  April,  .May  and  June  1936.  They 
discussed,  respectively:  Peter  .Martyr,  Gonzalo  Fernandez 
de  Oviedo  y  Valdes,  and  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gbmara; 
Rartolome  de  las  Casas,  Jose  de  .Acosta,  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Castillo,  and  Pedro  Pizarro;  Bernardino  de  Sahagun, 
Toribio  de  Benavente,  and  Jeronimo  de  Mendieta;  Gar- 
cilasso  de  la  Vega,  Pedro  de  Cieza  de  Leon,  and  Juan  de 
Betanzos;  and  .Alonso  de  Ojeda,  Girolamo  Benzoni, 
Reginatdo  de  Lizdrraga,  Juan  Lopez  de  Velasco,  .An¬ 
tonio  de  Herrera  y  Tordesillas,  Juan  de  Torquemada, 
and  Bernardo  de  Vargas  .Machuca. 


with  a  wide  range  of  territory.  But  his 
efforts  at  recording  contemporary  affairs 
were  hardly  as  successful  as  those  of  the 
specialist  who,  then  as  now,  restricted  his 
pen  and  his  interests  to  more  reasonable 
limits  of  time  and  space  and  whose  writ¬ 
ings,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  simi¬ 
lar  works,  therefore  produce  an  historical 
mosaic  invaluable  to  the  modern  historian. 
From  this  class  of  early  specialists  in  the 
art  of  recording  contemporary  events  a  few 
who  dealt  with  northern  Hispanic  Amer¬ 
ica  have  been  selected  for  brief  discussion. 

I 

A  great  conqueror  is  not  necessarily  a 
great  writer,  but  in  the  case  of  Hernando 
Cortes  (1485-1547)  these  abilities  were 
combined.  The  Conquistador’s  fame  as 
an  historian  rests  upon  the  accounts  of  his 
activities  in  New  Spain  contained  in  five 
letters  to  his  Emperor,  Charles  V.  The 
first  letter,  dated  July  10,  1519,  was  sent 
with  gifts  of  Aztec  featherwork,  gold,  and 
so  on.  Unfortunately  this  letter,  which 
should  have  been  printed  immediately  be¬ 
cause  of  the  news  it  contained,  was  sup¬ 
pressed  by  an  agent  of  Governor  Velaz¬ 
quez  of  Cuba,  the  churchman  Benito  Mar¬ 
tin,  then  in  Spain,  who  felt  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  rather  than  Cortes,  should  receive 
the  credit  for  the  conquest.  The  second 
letter,  dated  October  30,  1520,  was  sup¬ 
pressed  until  1522.  The  three  subsequent 
letters  bore  the  dates  of  May  15,  1522, 
October  15,  1524,  and  September  3,  1526, 
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the  last  dealing  with  the  expedition  to 
Honduras.  Although  these  five  letters  by 
no  means  constitute  all  the  epistolary  out¬ 
put  of  Cortes,  for  at  least  33  other  letters 
are  known,  they  are  usually  published  to¬ 
gether  because  they  give  a  continuous  and 
somewhat  detailed  story  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  and  constitute  an  excellent  source 
for  the  present-day  historian. 

The  original  of  the  first  letter  has  been 
lost;  the  certified  copy  of  an  accompanying 
letter  from  the  municipal  authorities  of 
X’eracruz  was  discovered  in  the  old  Im- 
jjerial  Library  of  X'ienna  toward  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  it  was  to 
confirm  the  account  contained  in  Cortes' 
letter,  and  in  fact  probably  was  based 
upon  it,  it  is  now  included  as  the  “first 
letter”  in  the  published  versions  of  these 
five  documents.  The  next  three  letters 
were  published  soon  after  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  Spain.  The  fifth  letter  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  Vienna  at  the  same  time  as  the 
“first”,  and  thus  has  been  known  to  his¬ 
torians  little  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
All  five  have  been  edited  and  published  in 
several  different  languages  and  in  many 
editions.  The  best  English  edition,  en¬ 
titled  The  Letters  of  Cortes,  is  by  F.  A. 
MacNutt  in  two  volumes  (New  York  and 
London,  1908)  but  perhaps  more  generally 
available  is  Hernando  Cortes:  Five  Letters, 
1519-1526,  translated  by  J.  Bayard  Morris 
(Argonaut  Series,  New  York,  1929). 

The  Conquistador  came  to  America  in 
1504  when  he  was  19  years  of  age.  His 
education  and  background  tended  to  make 
him  a  careful  observer,  and  the  long  years 
spent  amid  the  exciting  events  of  the 
Conquest  give  to  his  views  and  opinions  a 
decided  historical  value.  As  an  historian 
he  will  always  be  ranked  high.  His 
accounts  were  straightforward  and  clear, 
and  any  boasting  on  his  part  may  well  be 
pardoned.  Prescott  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
compare  Cortes’  writings  to  Caesar's 


Commentaries.  Bancroft,  on  the  other  hand, 
states  that  his  writings  were  filled  with 
“calculated  misstatements”  and  marred 
by  “religious  zeal.”  But  considering  the 
strain  and  stress  about  him  and  the  age  in 
which  he  wrote,  any  writer  under  like 
circumstances  would  find  it  difficult  always 
to  maintain  his  impartiality.  Ill  with 
dysentery  and  worn  out  with  his  labors,  the 
great  Conquistador  passed  away  in  Spain 
on  December  2,  1547. 

H 

An  excellent  picture  of  the  spread  of  the 
Conquest  in  New  Spain  (Mexico)  and 
the  advancement  of  the  northern  frontier 
is  given  by  Baltasar  de  Obregon  in  his 
Historia  de  los  descubrimientos  antiguos  y 
modernos  de  la  Aueva  Espaha.  The  author 
of  this  work  was  born  in  Mexico  City  in 
January  1544.  At  the  age  of  19  he 
enlisted  as  a  soldier  and  soon  thereafter 
began  to  serve  under  Francisco  de  Ibarra, 
a  viceregal  agent  exploring  for  mines  in 
northern  Zacatecas.  Obregon  served  in 
this  capacity  until  1 566,  when  he  returned 
to  Mexico  City.  He  had  inherited  his 
father's  encomienda,  but  it  supported 
him  indifferently.  To  win  fame  and 
wealth  he  wrote  his  Historia,  hoping 
thereby  to  interest  his  sovereign,  Philip  II, 
so  that  the  latter  would  grant  him  a 
governorship  in  the  newly-opened  terri¬ 
tory.  His  story  was  completed  in  April 
1584,  but  it  brought  him  neither  wealth 
nor  renown.  Indeed,  it  is  not  even  known 
how  the  work  was  received  in  Spain. 

The  Historia  is  divided  into  two  books 
of  38  and  10  chapters,  respectively,  plus 
a  summary.  The  years  covered  run  from 
1519  to  1584.  For  some  material  the 
author  relied  on  second-hand  informa¬ 
tion,  but  he  tried  to  be  accurate,  and  veri¬ 
fied  and  corrected  his  material  by  “con¬ 
sulting  people,  readings,  and  accounts 
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which  were  given  to  me  and  certified  by 
many  people.”  The  author  mentions  the 
names  and  exploits  of  many  conquistadors, 
but  with  their  stories  he  mingles  much 
interesting  descriptive  matter,  particularly 
concerning  the  natives,  the  activities  of 
the  friars,  and  the  character  of  the  country 
discovered  and  conquered. 

The  original  manuscript  was  preserved 
in  the  Archivo  General  de  Indias,  in 
Seville,  Spain,  but  it  was  not  published 
until  1924,  when  an  edition  was  issued  in 
Mexico  City.  An  excellent  English  trans¬ 
lation  by  George  Peter  Hammond  and 
Agapito  Rey  was  published  in  Los  Angeles 
in  1928. 

Ill 

A  comprehensive  history  of  sixteenth- 
century  affairs  in  New  Spain  was  written 
by  Juan  Suarez  de  Peralta  under  the  as¬ 
tonishing  title  Tratado  del  descubrimiento  de 
las  Yndias  y  su  conquista,  y  los  ritosy  sacrificios, 

I  fostumbres  de  los  Yndios;  y  de  los  virreyes  y 
gohernadores  qve  las  ban  gobernado,  espeqial- 
mente  en  la  \ueva  Espana,  y  del  suqeso  del  Mar¬ 
ques  del  Valle,  segundo,  Don  Martin  Cortes:  del 
rebelion  que  se  le  ynputo  y  de  las  justiqias  y 
muertes  que  higieron  en  Mexico  los  jueges  comi- 
sarios  que  para  ello  Jueron  par  su  Majestad,  y 
del  rompimiento  de  los  Yngleses,  y  del  prinqipio 
que  tuvo  Franqisco  Draque  para  ser  declarado 
enemigo.  Compuesto  por  Don  Joan  Suarez  de 
Peralta,  vegino  y  natural  de  Mexico.  But 
when  the  manuscript  came  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  the  editor,  Justo  Zaragoza,  decided 
to  shorten  the  title  to  Koticias  historicas  de  la 
.\ueia  Espana.  Under  this  caption  the 
lK)ok  was  printed  in  Madrid  in  1878. 

\’ery  little  is  known  of  the  author,  except 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  he 
was  born  probably  in  1536.  He  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  eyewitness  to  much  that  he 
described,  but  about  certain  facts  he  is  not 
always  reliable.  His  style  is  simple  and 
sometimes  careless,  but  he  assembled  in¬ 


numerable  facts  of  great  value  to  the  his¬ 
torian  today,  and  he  deserves  to  rank  high 
among  his  contemporaries  as  a  keen  ob¬ 
server  and  as  a  man  of  probity. 

IV 

Another  account  describing  the  natives 
and  the  Conquest  of  New  Spain  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Francisco  Cervantes  de  Salazar, 
who  was  born  in  Toledo,  Spain,  about 
1514.  As  a  young  man  he  became  the 
Latin  secretary  of  the  .Xrchbishop  of  Seville 
and  held  this  position  until  1546.  In  1550 
he  was  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Osuna,  but  being  interested  in 
American  affairs  he  went  to  Mexico,  where 
in  1553  he  became  the  first  occupant  of  the 
chair  of  rhetoric  at  the  newly  opened 
University  in  Mexico  City.  At  the  same 
time  he  began  the  study  of  theology  at  the 
university.  In  1555  he  took  holy  orders 
and  later  obtained  his  doctorate  in  theol¬ 
ogy.  In  1560  he  was  appointed  chronicler 
of  the  city,  and  afterward  became  a  canon 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico  and  rector 
(president)  of  the  university. 

Probably  in  1559  or  1560  he  began  to 
write  his  Cronica  de  la  .Xueia  Espana,  which 
had  not  been  completed  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1575.  The  manuscript  seems  to 
have  been  taken  to  Spain,  and  Herrera 
probably  used  it  in  the  preparation  of  his 
Historia  General.  After  that  the  Cronica 
disappeared,  although  since  1723  it  had 
lain  in  the  Manuscript  Section  of  the 
National  Library  in  Madrid,  where  it  was 
listed  as  anonymous.  In  1912,  however, 
Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall  discovered  the  correct 
authorship  from  internal  evidence.  Two 
years  later  the  work  was  published  for  the 
first  time  in  Madrid. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  parts,  of 
which  some  portions  are  missing,  possibly 
deleted  by  the  censor.  The  volume  de¬ 
scribes  the  ancient  rites  and  customs  of  the 
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Mexican  Indians  and  the  Spanish  dis-  natives,  with  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
covery  and  conquest.  The  account  is  con-  Montezuma,  and  with  the  cruelty  of  the 
sidered  trustworthy,  as  the  writer  consulted  conquest.  Because  of  his  deep  feeling  for 
eyewitnesses  and  documents  of  the  time.  the  natives’  suffering,  his  writing  is  colored 

by  a  prejudice  on  behalf  of  his  mother's 
^  forbears.  His  work  is  uncritical,  unpol- 

.^n  historian  with  great  compassion  for  ished,  poorly  organized,  and  repetitious, 

the  natives  of  Mexico  during  the  conquest  but  he  understood  the  natives  and  presents 

w'as  Diego  Duran,  who  was  born  in  Tez-  their  case  in  an  admirable  light,  as  did 

coco,  the  year  unknow  n,  of  an  Indian  other  churchmen  of  the  period, 

mother  and  a  Spanish  father.  In  1556  he  The  title  of  his  chief,  and  perhaps  the 
entered  the  Dominican  Order  in  Mexico  only  work  rightfully  ascribed  to  him,  is 

City,  but  because  of  poor  health  he  was  Hisloria  de  las  Indias  de  Sutva  Espanay  islas 

forced  to  confine  his  labors  to  research  in  de  tierra  firme.  Until  the  nineteenth  cen- 

the  monastery  instead  of  following  the  tury  it  remained  in  manuscript,  although 

more  arduous  task  of  converting  the  it  was  used  by  Jose  de  Acosta  in  his ///r/ona 

natives  on  far  frontiers.  natural y  moral  de  las  Indias.  Acosta  thought 

The  writings  of  Father  Duran — and  a  that  the  author  was  Juan  Tovar,  who  was 

number  are  doubtfully  attributed  to  him—  in  reality  only  the  person  to  whom  Duran 

deal  with  the  civilization  of  the  Mexican  had  entrusted  the  manuscript  when  he  died 


.K  FESTIVAL  IN  HONOR  OF  MONTEZUMA'S  CORONATION 

This  illustration,  from  Fray  Diego  Duran’s  Historia  de  las  Indias,  shows  a  dance  to  the  accompaniment 
of  two  drums.  Some  of  the  beautifully  dressed  dancers  wear  costumes  representing  eagles,  jaguars,  or 

other  wild  beasts. 
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in  1588.  The  work  is  divided  into  three 
parts  {tratados).  The  first,  finished  in 
1581,  consists  of  78  chapters  and  contains 
the  history  of  Mexico  to  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.  The  second,  of  23  chapters, 
deals  with  native  gods  and  religion;  while 
part  three  treats  in  19  chapters  of  the  na¬ 
tive  calendar  and  the  festivals  connected 
therewith.  After  nearly  three  centuries 
the  manuscript  finally  saw  the  light  of  day 
in  printed  form  in  Mexico  City,  where  it 
appeared  in  two  volumes  and  an  atlas  in 
1867  and  1880. 

VI 

Besides  Acosta,  another  historian  of  this 
century  made  use  of  the  manuscript  of 
Diego  Duran.  He  was  Agustin  Davila 
Padilla,  who  was  born  in  Mexico  City  in 
1562  and  became  a  friar  of  the  Dominican 
Order  at  an  extremely  early  age.  His 
parents  were  among  the  families  of  the  con¬ 
quistadors.  A  very  precocious  child,  he 
took  a  doctors  degree  at  the  age  of  16. 
.^fter  miraculously  escaping  death  in  an 
earthquake,  he  determined  to  devote  his 
life  to  God  and  so  became  a  Dominican. 
He  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  high  charac¬ 
ter,  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy 
at  the  university,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  an  orator.  He  also  held  the  title  of 
Censor  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Philip  HI  general  chronicler  of 
the  Indies  and  royal  chaplain.  In  1599  he 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo, 
where  he  died  five  years  later. 

In  1589  Davila  was  commanded  by  his 
Order  to  write  its  history.  This  he  did, 
completing  the  manuscript  in  1592.  But 
because  of  a  scarcity  of  paper  in  Mexico, 
the  author  took  his  account  to  Spain, 
where  it  was  published  in  Madrid  in  1 596. 
The  first  title  given  the  work  was  Historia 
de  la  Fundacion  y  Discurso  de  la  Provincia  de 
Santiago  de  Mexico  de  la  Or  den  de  Predica- 
dores,  por  las  vidas  de  sus  varones  insignes,  v 


casos  notables  de  .Vueia  Espana.  The  account 
thus  begun  was  continued  by  Alonso 
Franco  y  Ortega  in  1645,  but  the  continua¬ 
tion  was  not  published  until  1900. 

In  writing  his  history,  Davila  had  access 
to  local  archives  and  accounts  of  other 
writers  (including  Duran’s  manuscript), 
and  he  consulted  many  persons  who  had 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  facts  he 
sought.  He  is  the  earliest  writer  to  men¬ 
tion  the  establishment  of  printing  in 
America,  and  his  word  in  this  matter  has 
been  accepted  as  accurate.  The  work 
contains  valuable  information  on  the  con¬ 
quest  and  colonization  of  Mexico  and  on 
the  native  civilization.  As  the  chronicler 
of  his  Order  he  prepared  and  included  in 
his  work  the  biographies  of  prominent 
Dominicans  who  lived  in  Mexico  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  this  respect  his  work 
is  indispensable. 

VII 

Among  the  historians  of  the  conquest  of 
New  Spain  were  many  churchmen,  some 
of  whom  were  zealous  destroyers  of  the 
cultural  remains  of  the  conquered  natives. 
One  of  the  most  active  in  destroying  Maya 
books,  idols,  and  images  was  Diego  de 
Landa,  Bishop  of  Yucatan.  Yet  paradoxi¬ 
cally  enough,  as  Frans  Blom  points  outj 
Landa  did  more  than  any  other  writer  to 
preserve  a  detailed  account  of  the  natives 
of  his  bishopric. 

Landa  was  born  in  Spain  in  1524  and 
entered  the  Franciscan  Order  in  1541.  In 
1549,  with  other  Franciscans,  he  went  to 
Yucatan  in  New  Spain,  where  he  began 
the  study  of  the  Maya  language  and  civili¬ 
zation.  As  a  missionary  his  ardor  as  a  pro- 
selytizer  was  equalled  only  by  his  desire  to 
destroy  all  native  religious  monuments  and 
by  his  zeal  in  criticizing  the  Spanish  con¬ 
querors  for  their  exploitation  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  In  this  respect  he  was  another  Las 
Casas.  His  fame  spread  widely  and  he 
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was  promoted  until  he  became  a  bishop  in 
1573,  but  not  until  he  had  been  recalled  to 
Spain  to  answer  for  his  destruction  of  Maya 
manuscripts. 

During  this  residence  in  Spain  he  wrote 
the  book  that  has  made  him  famous  as  an 
historian.  But  today  only  a  partial  copy 
of  the  original  work  remains.  This  was 
found  in  Madrid  by  the  Abbe  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg  in  1864  and  published  with  a 
French  translation  at  Paris  the  same  year 
under  the  title  Relation  des  chases  de  Yucatan. 
\  work  of  the  same  title  with  text  in  French 
and  Spanish  was  published  in  Paris  in  two 
volumes  in  1928  and  1929.  The  only  Eng¬ 
lish  version — a  most  excellent  one — was 
published  by  the  Maya  Society  (Baltimore, 
1937)  under  the  title  Yucatan  bejore  and  after 
the  Conquest.  It  appeared  in  two  editions, 
one  of  80  hand-colored  copies,  and  a  li¬ 
brary  edition.  The  translation  and  intro¬ 
duction  arc  the  work  of  William  Gates,  an 
indefatigable  Maya  scholar. 

The  work  as  known  today  consists  chiefly 
of  Landa’s  defence  before  his  inquisitors  in 
Spain.  In  it  he  describes  the  Maya  coun¬ 
try,  tells  of  the  civilization  and  customs  of 
the  Mayas,  and  recounts  the  incidents  of 
the  conquest.  His  knowledge  seems  to 
have  come  from  the  natives  and  especially 
from  two  reliable  individuals,  Caspar  An¬ 
tonio  and  Hachi  Cocom.  As  a  researcher 
he  was  much  interested  in  finding  a  key  to 
the  Maya  writings.  He  always  gave  him¬ 
self  and  his  Order  credit  for  good  works 
whenever  he  could  find  a  convenient  way, 
but  perhaps  his  pride  was  justifiable.  He 
died  at  Merida,  Yucatan,  in  April  1579. 

Cortes  in  the  Mexican  Capital  ‘ 

But  before  beginning  to  relate  the  wonders  of 
this  city  and  people,  their  rights  and  government, 
1  should  perhaps  for  better  understanding  say 

•  Taken  from  the  second  tetter  in  ‘‘The  Letters  of 
Hernando  Cortes,"  The  .Argonaut  Series.  Edited  by 
Sir  E.  Denison  Ross  and  Eiteen  Power;  transtated  by 
J.  Bayard  .Morris.  Robert  .M.  .McBride  &  Company, 
Aew  York,  7929. 


something  of  the  state  of  Mexico  itself  which  con 
tains  this  city  and  the  others  of  which  I  have 
sp>oken,  and  is  the  principal  seat  of  Muteezuma. 
The  Province  is  roughly  circular  in  shapte  and  en¬ 
tirely  surrounded  by  very  lofty  and  rocky  moun¬ 
tains,  the  level  part  in  the  middle  being  some 
seventy  leagues  in  circumference  and  containing 
two  lakes  which  occupy  it  almost  entirely,  for 
canoes  travel  over  fifty  leagues  in  making  a  circuit 
of  them.  One  of  the  lakes  is  of  fresh  water,  the 
other  and  larger  one  of  salt.  A  narrow  but  very 
lofty  range  of  mountains  euts  across  the  valley  and 
divides  the  lakes  almost  completely  save  for  the 
western  end  where  they  are  joined  by  a  narrow 
strait  no  wider  than  a  sling’s  throw  which  runs 
between  the  mountains.  Commerce  is  carried  on 
between  the  two  lakes  and  the  cities  on  their  banks 
by  means  of  canoes,  so  that  land  traffic  is 
avoided.  .  .  . 

The  great  city  of  Tenochtitlan  *  is  built  in  the 
midst  of  this  salt  lake,  and  it  is  two  leagues  from 
the  heart  of  the  city  to  any  ptoint  on  the  mainland. 
Four  causeways  lead  to  it,  all  made  by  hand  and 
some  twelve  feet  wide.  The  city  itself  is  as  large 
as  Seville  or  Cdrdova.  The  principal  streets  are 
very  broad  and  straight,  the  majority  of  them  be¬ 
ing  of  beaten  earth,  but  a  few  and  at  least  half  the 
smaller  thoroughfares  are  waterways  along  which 
they  pass  in  their  canoes.  Moreover,  even  the 
principal  streets  have  op>enings  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances  so  that  the  water  can  freely  pass  from  one 
to  another,  and  these  openings  which  arc  very 
broad  are  spanned  by  great  bridges  of  huge  beams, 
very  stoutly  put  together,  so  firm  indeed  that  over 
many  of  them  ten  horsemen  can  ride  at  once. 
Seeing  that  if  the  natives  intended  any  treachery 
against  us  they  would  have  every  opportunity  from 
the  way  in  which  the  city  is  built,  for  by  removing 
the  bridges  from  the  entrances  and  exits  they  could 
leave  us  to  die  of  hunger  with  no  possibility  of 
getting  to  the  mainland,  I  immediately  set  to  work 
as  soon  as  we  entered  the  city  on  the  building  of 
four  brigs,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  had  them  fin¬ 
ished,  so  that  we  could  ship  three  hundred  men  and 
the  horses  to  the  mainland  whenever  we  so  desired. 

The  city  has  many  open  squares  in  which  mar¬ 
kets  are  continuously  held  and  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  of  buying  and  selling  proceeds.  One  square 
in  particular  is  twice  as  big  as  that  of  Salamanca 
and  completely  surrounded  by  arcades  where 
there  arc  daily  more  than  sixty  thousand  folk 
buying  and  selling.  Every  kind  of  merchandise 
such  as  may  be  met  with  in  every  land  is  for  sale 

*  The  name  of  the  .Aztec  capital,  on  whose  site  the 
capital  of  .Mexico  now  stands. — Editor. 
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there,  whether  of  food  and  victuals,  or  ornaments 
of  gold  and  silver,  or  lead,  brass,  eopper,  tin, 
precious  stones,  bones,  shells,  snails  and  feathers; 
limestone  for  building  is  likewise  sold  there,  stone 
both  rough  and  f)olished,  bricks  burnt  and  un¬ 
burnt,  wood  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  stages  of  prepa¬ 
ration.  There  is  a  street  of  game  where  they  sell 
all  manner  of  birds  that  are  to  be  found  in  their 
country,  including  hens,  partidges,  quails,  wild 
duck,  fly-catchers,  widgeon,  turtle  doves,  pigeons, 
little  birds  in  round  nests  made  of  grass,  parrots, 
owls,  eagles,  vulcans,  sparrow-hawks  and  kes¬ 
trels;  and  of  some  of  these  birds  of  prey  they  sell 
the  skins  complete  with  feathers,  head,  bill  and 
claws.  They  also  sell  rabbits,  hares,  deer  and 
small  dogs  which  they  breed  esficcially  for  eating. 
There  is  a  street  of  herb-sellers  where  there  arc  all 
manner  of  roots  and  medicinal  plants  that  arc 
found  in  the  land.  There  are  houses  as  it  were 
of  apothecaries  where  they  sell  medicines  made 
from  these  herbs,  both  for  drinking  and  for  use  as 
ointments  and  salves.  There  are  barbers’  shops 
where  you  may  have  your  hair  washed  and  cut. 
There  arc  other  shops  where  you  may  obtain  food 
and  drink.  There  are  street  jxjrters  such  as  we 
have  in  Spain  to  carry  packages.  There  is  a  great 
quantity  of  wood,  charcoal,  braziers  made  of  clay 
and  mats  of  all  sorts,  some  for  beds  and  others 
more  finely  woven  for  seats,  still  others  for  fur¬ 
nishing  halls  and  private  apartments.  All  kinds 
of  vegetables  may  be  found  there,  in  particular 
onions,  leeks,  garlic,  cresses,  watercress,  borage, 
sorrel,  artichokes,  and  golden  thistles.  There  are 
many  difierent  sorts  of  fruits  including  cherries 
and  plums  very  similar  to  those  found  in  Spain* 
They  sell  honey  obtained  from  maize  plants  which 
arc  as  sweet  as  sugar  canes;  they  also  obtain  honey 
from  plants  which  are  known  both  here  and  in 
other  parts  as  maguey,  which  is  preferable  to  grape 
juice;  from  maguey  in  addition  they  make  both 
sugar  and  a  kind  of  wine,  which  are  sold  in  their 
markets.  All  kinds  of  cotton  thread  in  various 
colours  may  be  bought  in  skeins,  very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  great  silk  exchange  of  Granada, 
except  that  the  quantities  are  far  less.  They  have 
colours  for  painting  of  as  good  quality  as  any  in 
Spain,  and  of  as  pure  shades  as  may  be  found  any¬ 
where.  There  are  leathers  of  deer  both  skinned 
and  in  their  natural  state,  and  either  bleached  or 
dyed  in  various  colours.  A  great  deal  of  china- 


ware  is  sold  of  very  good  quality  and  including 
earthen  jars  of  all  sizes  for  holding  liquids,  pitch¬ 
ers,  p)ots,  tiles  and  an  infinite  variety  of  earthen¬ 
ware  all  made  of  very  special  clay  and  almost  all 
decorated  and  painted  in  some  way.  Maize  is 
sold  both  as  grain  and  in  the  form  of  bread  and 
is  vastly  superior  both  in  the  size  of  the  ear  and 
in  taste  to  that  of  all  the  other  islands  or  the  main¬ 
land.  Pasties  made  from  game  and  fish  pies  may 
be  seen  on  sale,  and  there  are  large  quantities  of 
fresh  and  salt  water  fish  both  in  their  natural 
state  and  cooked  ready  for  eating.  Eggs  from 
fowls,  geese  and  all  the  other  birds  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  may  be  had,  and  likewise  omelettes  ready 
made.  There  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  all  the 
land  which  is  not  sold  in  these  markets,  for  over 
and  above  what  I  have  mentioned  there  are  so 
many  and  such  various  other  things  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  very  number  and  the  fact  that  I  do 
not  know  their  names,  I  cannot  now  detail  them. 
Each  kind  of  merchandise  is  sold  in  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  street  and  no  other  kind  may  be  sold  there: 
this  rule  is  very  well  enforced.  All  is  sold  by 
number  and  measure,  but  up  till  now  no  weighing 
by  balance  has  been  observed.  A  very  fine  build¬ 
ing  in  the  great  square  serves  as  a  kind  of  audience 
chamber  where  ten  or  a  dozen  persons  are  always 
seated,  as  judges,  who  deliberate  on  all  cases 
arising  in  the  market  and  pass  sentence  on  evil¬ 
doers.  In  the  square  itself  there  are  officials  who 
continually  walk  amongst  the  people  inspecting 
goods  exjKwed  for  sale  and  the  measures  by  which 
they  are  sold,  and  on  certain  occasions  I  have 
seen  them  destroy  measures  which  were  false.  .  .  . 

The  actual  service  of  Muteezuma  and  those 
things  which  call  for  admiration  by  their  great¬ 
ness  and  state  would  take  so  long  to  describe  that 
I  assure  your  Majesty  I  do  not  know  where  to 
begin  with  any  hope  of  ending.  For  as  I  have 
already  said,  what  could  there  be  more  astonish¬ 
ing  than  that  a  barbarous  monarch  such  as  he 
should  have  reproductions  made  in  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,  and  feathers  of  all  things  to  be 
found  in  his  land,  and  so  pierfectly  reproduced 
that  there  is  no  goldsmith  or  silversmith  in  the 
world  who  could  better  them,  nor  can  one  under¬ 
stand  what  instrument  could  have  been  used  for 
fashioning  the  jewels;  as  for  the  featherwork  its 
like  is  not  to  be  seen  in  either  wax  or  embroidery, 
it  is  so  marvellously  delicate. 
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A  Study  in  Brazilian  Cotton  Growing 
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No  DOUBT  you  are  aware  that  Brazil  is 
again  in  the  cotton  market  of  the  world, 
and  possibly  you  know  that  the  cotton  that 
is  being  marketed  from  Brazil  is  good  cot¬ 
ton.  Did  you  know  that  Brazil  exported 
cotton  to  Europe  long  before  the  United 
States  did,  and  that  we  took  the  European 
market  away  from  her  about  a  century  and 
a  half  ago? 

It  is  just  a  little  over  50  years  since  an 
official  report  on  Cotton  in  the  Empire  oj 
Brazil  was  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner 
(later  on  to  be  president  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity)  and  published  by  the  United  States 
government.  He  studied  the  possibilities 
of  Brazilian  cotton  growing,  showing  how 
this  crop  could  be  raised  all  over  that  vast 
country,  larger  than  the  United  States. 
Later  on,  B.  C.  Youngblood  made  another 
study  of  cotton  growing  in  Brazil,  but 
Americans  never  worried  about  having 
taken  the  European  market  away  from  the 
Brazilians,  nor  exp>ected  them  to  worry  us 
in  our  export  business. 

But  these  last  four  years,  Brazil  has  l)een 
placing  around  a  million  bales  a  year  in 
the  foreign  market,  all  of  it  going  to  good 
U.  S.  A.  customers,  so  we  are  getting  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  what  is  going  on.  First, 
an  American  cotton  firm  that  follows  the 
cotton  market  wherever  it  leads,  took  out  a 
big  stake  in  Brazil;  it  owns  and  operates 
many  gins  and  five  cottonseed  oil  mills. 
Now,  another  .American  company  is  put¬ 
ting  up  a  large  oil  mill,  refinery  and  soap 
factory  in  the  city  of  Campinas,  state  of  Sao 
Paulo.  These  firms  do  not  invest  millions 
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of  dollars  unless  they  lielieve  they  will  have 
the  raw  product  to  supply  the  mills. 

Are  Brazilians  interested  in  cotton? 

The  leading  daily  newspaper  of  the  city 
of  Sao  Paulo,  a  city  of  a  million,  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  people,  has  an  editorial 
almost  every  day  in  the  week  on  cotton. 
Its  second  ranking  editor,  Senhor  Jose 
Garibaldi  Dantas.  is  a  cotton  expert  who 
studied  cotton  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
He  is  also  chief  of  the  Cotton  Grading  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  and  the 
federal  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  He 
proudly  displays  his  certificate  from  the 
cotton  grading  school  of  the  Georgia  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  on  the  wall  of  his  office. 
In  his  private  library  of  4,500  volumes, 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  books  on  eco¬ 
nomic  subjects,  will  be  found  all  the  im¬ 
portant  books  and  pamphlets  ever  pub¬ 
lished  on  cotton  in  the  English,  French  and 
Spanish  languages. 

The  following  are  a  few  headlines  from 
news  items  and  editorials  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Sao  Paulo  dailies: 

Over  telegrams  from  the  United  States: 
“Competition  of  Brazilian  cotton  with  that 
of  the  United  States”;  and  “Exportation  of 
Brazilian  cotton  to  the  United  States”; 
over  editorials.  “Exportation  of  Sao  Paulo 
cotton”;  “Cotton  production  in  Sao 
Paulo”;  “Brazilian  cotton  and  the  part  the 
Japanese  have  in  its  production”;  “White 
gold  in  Brazilian  economy”  (cotton  is  often 
referred  to  as  white  gold);  “Economic 
value  of  cotton  by-products”;  “Use  of  lin- 
ters  attached  to  cottonseed  to  be  planted”; 
and  an  appreciation  of  an  Englishman’s 
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view:  “How  Mr.  N.  S.  Pearse  sees  Sao 
Paulo  cotton.”  There  is  hardly  a  known 
subject  that  gets  more  publicity  than  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  Brazilian  dailies,  especially  in 
Sao  Paulo.  That,  of  course,  keeps  readers 
informed  and  interested. 

Certain  that  farmers  of  the  South  are 
interested  in  what  is  going  on  below  the 
Equator,  we  have  instigated  research  on 
cotton  growing  in  Brazil. 

Cotton  is  native  to  Brazil  and  was  found 
being  grown  and  woven  into  primitive 
clothes  by  the  Saga  Indians  as  far  back  as 
the  early  1500’s,  that  is,  more  than  four 
centuries  ago.  Brazil  has  had  its  own  tex¬ 
tile  industry  for  more  than  a  century,  but 
has  only  occasionally  figured  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world,  for  the  United  States 
introduced  cotton  into  its  slave-owning 
States  almost  two  centuries  ago,  and 
promptly  deprived  Brazil  of  its  European 
export  market,  because  of  its  cheaper  pro¬ 
duction  and  greater  proximity  to  Europe. 

In  1870-72,  not  long  after  the  War 


between  the  States,  Brazil  raised  her  pro¬ 
duction  to  half  a  million  bales,  but  as  soon 
as  the  South  returned  to  more  or  less 
normal  production,  Brazil  devoted  all  her 
attention  to  the  then  more  profitable  coffee 
crop.  The  production  of  Brazil  gradually 
diminished  until  it  was  only  about  100,000 
bales  in  1899,  the  all-time  low  of  the  past 
70  years.  The  highest  prices  ever  reached 
in  Brazil  were  in  the  years  1923  and  1924, 
these  making  production  rise  to  more  than 
half  a  million  bales. 

Brazil  a  factor  in  the  world  market 

In  the  year  1934  Brazil  suddenly  began 
to  figure  again  in  the  world  market,  pro¬ 
ducing  well  over  a  million  bales.  Al¬ 
though  the  world  was  unaware  of  it, 
foundation  work  in  seed  selection  and  con¬ 
trol  had  been  going  on  at  the  state  experi¬ 
mental  station  of  Sao  Paulo  for  enough 
time  so  that  a  big  spurt  in  cotton  produc¬ 
tion  could  be  fostered.  Coffee  prices  were 
so  low  as  to  be  unprofitable,  exchange  rates 
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were  favoring  Brazil,  so  cotton  production 
was  launched  on  a  scale  heretofore  un¬ 
known.  As  the  wheel  of  fortune  would 
have  it,  the  planters  had  beginners’  luck 
and  the  results  were  entirely  satisfactory, 
with  a  tripled  yield  of  fine  quality. 

It  looked  as  though  a  gold  rush  had 
struck  the  state.  Labor  was  imported  from 
all  the  neighboring  states,  and  farmers  out¬ 
bid  one  another  to  get  hands  to  leave  one 
place  for  another.  Ginning  outfits  were 
ordered  from  the  United  States  by  cable¬ 
gram  and  were  put  up  so  hurriedly  that 
sometimes  they  would  not  run  after  they 
had  been  set  up.  Cottonseed  oil  mills 
were  set  up  at  the  same  speed  and  for  more 
than  two  years  some  of  them  ran  without 
ever  shutting  down. 

In  1933  cotton  was  only  two-tenths  of 
one  percent  of  Brazilian  exports;  in  1937 
cotton  was  over  20  percent  of  the  total 
exportation.  The  actual  monetary  value 
of  the  1937  exportations  is  100  times 
greater  than  those  of  1933,  having  reached 
a  total  of  some  $40,000,000. 


Kobe,  Japan,  leads  39  foreign  ports  in 
receipts  of  Sao  Paulo  cotton,  followed 
closely  by  Liverpool;  then  come  Osaka, 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  with  about  equal 
amounts.  Boston  is  in  fourteenth  place 
and  New  York  limps  in  with  twentieth 
place,  which  means  only  about  7,000  bales 
for  Boston  and  2,000  for  New  York.  About 
700,000  bales  of  the  1937  crop  had  been 
exported  by  the  end  of  October  last,  the 
latest  figure  available  to  me  as  this  article  is 
being  prepared. 

Cotton  vs.  coffee 

The  big  Brazilian  crop,  especially  in  Sao 
Paulo,  is  cofiee,  not  cotton.  As  late  as 
1933  coffee  made  up  75  percent  of  Brazil¬ 
ian  exports,  but  it  has  now  tumbled  to 
well  below  50  percent,  although  the  de¬ 
cline  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  20  percent 
increase  in  cotton  exports.  The  United 
States  curtailed  its  production  of  cotton 
and  is  commonly  said  to  have  held  an 
umbrella  over  the  Brazilian  grower  while 
he  got  under  way  with  his  cotton-pro- 
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ducing.  At  the  same  time,  the  Brazilian 
government  was  controlling  the  Brazilian 
coffee  market  and  holding  an  umbrella 
over  the  other  coffee  producing  countries, 
so  the  farmer  turned  to  cotton  as  offering 
the  only  outlet  for  a  cash  crop.  Favorable 
exchange  for  the  foreign  buyer,  Japan’s 
great  need  for  a  supply  of  cotton,  good 
weather  for  the  1934  crop,  good  basic  work 
done  in  the  cotton  experiment  station, — all 
were  factors  contributing  to  the  Brazilian 
get-away  to  a  million-bale  export  record. 

Many  people  say,  oh  yes,  cotton  will  be 
planted  as  long  as  coffee  is  low  in  price  and 
suffering  from  overproduction,  but  just 
let  coffee  come  back  and  cotton  will  fade 
out  as  it  has  done  several  times  before. 
However,  it  seems  that  Brazil  is  in  the 
market  to  stay. 

A  good  many  reasons  for  this  can  be 
given.  Some  of  the  principal  ones  are; 

(1)  The  enormous  investment  in  cotton 
paraphernalia,  gins  (about  300  in  the  state 
of  Sao  Paulo  alone),  cottonseed  oil  mills 
and  refineries,  cotton  mills  and  numerous 


textile  enterprises,  among  them  the  great 
rayon  factory  exported  bodily  from  Hope- 
well,  Va.,  to  Sao  Paulo. 

(2)  The  extensive  work  done  in  scientific 
experimentation  and  seed  improvement. 

(3)  The  marketing  machinery  and  ex¬ 
port  facilities  set  up  and  available  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

(4)  The  determination  to  diversify. 
Brazil  will  never  become  dependent  on  a 
single  crop  again,  as  was  the  case  for  half 
a  century  with  her  coffee  crop. 

(5)  The  fact  that  her  farmers  are  becom¬ 
ing  thoroughly  acquainted  with  cotton 
cultivation.  The  whole  history  of  the  South 
proves  how  the  habit  grows  on  a  people. 

(6)  The  fact  that  both  Europe  and  Asia 
are  anxious  for  the  United  States  to  have 
competition  in  cotton  exportation,  and 
they  will  do  what  they  can  to  encourage 
Brazil  to  stay  in  the  world  markets. 

Difficulties  Brazil  must  meet 

In  this  world  competition,  of  course,  all  is 
not  a  bed  of  roses  for  the  Brazilian  farmer. 


I^otocrapb  by  Be&jamiii  H.  Hunnicutt 

THINNING  COTTON  BY  HAND  IN  BRAZIL 
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GOOD  COTTON  GROWTH,  PARADISE 
FARM,  SAO  PAULO 

He  recognizes  better  than  any  one  else 
that  he  must  win  on  quality  and  not 
on  quantity.  That  is  why  he  keeps  his 
short  staple  well  over  an  inch  in  length, 
and  specializes  in  a  single  length  staple. 
All  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  plants  only  two 
varieties  of  cotton. 

The  United  States  government  does  a 
huge  amount  of  financing  for  the  southern 
farmer,  furnishes  him  cheap  credit  and 
even  subsidy,  when  necessary.  This  help 
is  not  available  for  the  Brazilian  farmer. 

Insects  and  diseases  are  getting  more  and 
more  plentiful  as  cotton  production  is  in¬ 
tensified.  When  wet  seasons  favor  the 


plant  diseases  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
them  in  check.  The  Mexican  boll  weevil 
has  not  appeared  as  yet  in  Brazil,  but  the 
pink  l)oll  worm  and  Alabama  army  worm 
are  common  pest.s,  and  anthracnose,  root 
rot  and  other  diseases  are  always  on  hand, 
ready  to  destroy  the  crop. 

Cotton  is  being  planted  on  hillsides  with¬ 
out  proper  terracing  and  soil  erosion  is 
taking  a  big  toll  of  fertility  that  will,  in  a 
few  years,  materially  affect  production. 
Believe  it  or  not,  there  is  a  labor  shortage 
in  Brazil,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  farmers  to 
get  enough  hands  to  produce  all  the  cotton 
they  want  to  plant.  The  federal  constitu¬ 
tion  holds  immigration  down  to  a  2  per¬ 
cent  quota,  so  little  help  can  be  expected 
from  outside.  There  are  some  300,000 
Japanese  in  Brazil,  and  in  Sao  Paulo  alone 
they  produce  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
state’s  cotton  crop. 

Foreign  exchange  has  a  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  Brazilian  cotton  market,  as 
well  as  on  foreign  demand.  Japan  is 
Brazil’s  best  customer.  Frequently  ships 
leave  Santos  for  Japan  loaded  with  30,000 
or  more  bales  of  cotton.  Suppose  that  all 
of  a  sudden  Japan  could  not  afford  to  buy 
cotton.  Cotton  is  more  sought  after  when 
war  is  in  progress  or  in  the  offins:  hence 
enormous  purchases  by  .\sia  and  Europe 
these  past  20  months. 

Cotton  textiles  in  Brazil 

Brazil  has  greatly  increased  the  numlier 
of  her  spindles,  and  for  many  months  her 
cotton  mills  have  been  running  on  three 
shifts,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton 
grower  depends  on  the  amount  of  cotton 
exported  each  year,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
the  planter  of  the  southern  United  States. 
Brazil  spins  about  half  a  million  bales  a 
year,  having  left  more  than  a  million  for 
exportation.  Since  she  has  no  stocks  or  big 
holdovers,  she  is  in  good  condition  to  han¬ 
dle  at  least  this  year’s  crop. 
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Coffee  is  a  perennial,  and  cannot  be 
abandoned  or  diminished  from  year  to 
year,  but  at  any  time  the  cotton  price  be¬ 
comes  so  low  it  is  not  profitable,  produc¬ 
tion  will  most  certainly  be  curtailed  in  Sao 
Paulo. 

How  Brazilian  cotton  is  handled 

There  are  two  distinct  cotton  growing 
districts  in  Brazil,  one  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country,  and  one  in  the  central  sec¬ 
tion.  The  northern  states  are  distinctly 
tropical  in  climate  and  are  also  subject  to 
prolonged  drouths.  Most  of  the  cotton 
produced  in  this  area  is  long-stapled,  and 
the  plants  are  perennial.  One  might  say 
that  cotton  grows  on  trees,  the  plants  being 
from  10  to  12  feet  in  height. 

The  information  in  this  article  refers  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  the  central  area  around 
Sao  Paulo,  where  short-staple  cotton  is 
?rown,  originating  from  the  Texas  Big  Boll 
and  Express  varieties.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
production  conditions  are  very  similar  to 
those  in  the  state  of  Texas. 

Most  of  the  cotton  is  sold  by  the  farmer 
in  the  seed  to  the  ginner.  After  the  latter 
has  ginned  the  cotton,  he  sells  it  to  a  com¬ 
mission  man  and  the  seed  to  an  oil  mill. 
The  commission  man  in  turn  sells  to  an  ex¬ 
porter  or  local  factory.  This  process  is  not 
satisfactory  to  the  grower,  and  the  tend¬ 
ency  is  to  pay  a  fee  for  the  ginning,  so  that 
the  grower  can  market  his  own  cotton  and 
get  the  benefit  of  the  grade  value.  When 
it  is  sold  in  the  bulk,  only  three  price  differ¬ 
ences  are  made;  poor  quality,  good  qual¬ 
ity,  and  excellent.  In  actual  grading, 
there  are  nine  grades  with  five  differences 
in  price.  As  cotton  is  now  sold,  most  of 
the  benefit  of  the  better  grades  goes  to  the 
ginner  and  not  to  the  grower.  The  large 
planters  have  their  own  gins,  and,  of 
course,  sell  to  the  commission  man,  or  often 
directly  to  the  exporter.  They  are  also 
free  to  negotiate  their  fiber  and  seed  on  the 


open  market  and  get  much  better  prices  for 
them. 

Since  the  ginner  must  get  heavy  financial 
backing  from  banks  or  exporters,  he  must 
add  this  expense  to  others.  If  there  is  a 
big  drop  in  the  market,  the  ginner  often 
has  to  take  a  severe  loss,  as  he  has  already 
contracted  to  take  the  seed  cotton  from  the 
grower  at  the  prevailing  price,  generally' 
agreeing  to  take  the  whole  crop  at  this 
stated  price  Ijefore  picking  is  begun. 

Cotton  grading 

Located  at  each  gin  throughout  the  state 
of  Sao  Paulo  is  a  government  inspector. 
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A  COTTON  PICKER  IN  MARILIA,  SAO 
PAULO 
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Court«fiy  of  “O  E^tado  <le  Sao  Paulo" 

COTTON  GROWING  IN  SAO  PAULO 
Each  dot  represents  an  area  of  260  square  feet  planted  to  cotton. 


It  is  his  duty  to  take  samples  from  each 
bale  as  ginned,  and  send  these  samples 
daily  to  the  capital  of  the  state  to  be 
graded.  Each  gin,  even  if  it  is  operated 
by  only  a  single  farm,  must  be  registered 
in  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
have  an  inspector  assigned  to  it.  Every  bale 
as  it  is  ginned  is  sampled  weighed  and 
numbered .  Practically  all  the  gins  use  high 
pressure  presses  and  the  Brazilian  bale  of 
cotton  looks  very  much  better  than  the 
American  bale .  Many  exporters  have  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  the  gins  who  also  take  sam¬ 
ples,  before  the  bales  are  bound,  by  which 
they  check  on  the  grading  done  later. 

Official  grading  commission 

The  federal  government,  through  its 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  controls  all  cotton 
grading  and  the  certificates  of  grading  are 


issued  on  federal  authority.  The  head  of 
the  commission  located  in  Sao  Paulo  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  this  article, 
his  special  preparation  for  this  work  havinc 
been  received  at  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Athens,  Georgia.  He  is  considered  the 
best  cotton  grader  in  Brazil.  He  reviews 
daily  all  the  grading  done  by  his  helpers, 
and  that’s  some  job,  when  in  the  height  of 
the  season  as  many  as  12,000  bales  are 
handled  each  day.  Instead  of  names,  the 
numbers  1  to  9  are  used  to  designate  the 
different  grades  of  cotton.  No.  4  grade 
corresponding  to  the  United  States  stand¬ 
ard  grade  of  “middling.”  Quite  a  lot  of 
the  cotton  grades  strict  middling.  The 
1937  crop  was  greatly  damaged  by  the 
continuous  rains  during  the  harvest  season 
and  the  grade  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
cotton  was  unusually  low. 
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In  case  a  buyer  and  seller  cannot  agree 
on  the  official  grade  they  call  for  an  arbi¬ 
tration  and  outsiders  are  called  in  to  pass 
on  the  matter.  The  Brazilians  are  zealous 
of  holding  the  official  grades  in  good  repute 
so  that  they  will  be  easily  acceptable  in 
all  foreign  markets. 

Is  Brazilian  cotton  production  a  menace 
to  that  of  the  United  States?  Opinions  on 
the  matter  vary  somewhat.  Some  would 
make  a  big  hullaballoo  over  Brazil’s  en¬ 
trance  into  the  world  market  with  her 
million  bales  of  cotton  for  export  each 
year,  as  this  production  could  be  increased. 
Others  think  that  the  amount  of  cotton 
marketed  by  Brazil  is  so  small  in  relation  to 
the  whole  world  production  that  it  really 
is  not  very  important.  Also,  it  is  said  by 
many  that  as  soon  as  coffee  prices  are  up 
again,  cotton  growing  will  be  abandoned. 


No  one  of  these  views  seems  to  be  right. 
Brazil  apparently  has  come  into  the  world 
market  to  stay,  and  can  be  counted  on  to 
export  from  one  to  two  million  bales  a  year  for 
some  time  to  come.  Predictions  are  rather 
precarious,  since  many  factors,  local  and 
international,  influence  cotton  production. 

The  population  of  Brazil  is  reaching  the 
mark  of  45,000,000  and  is  increasing 
rapidly.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
population  is  also  increasing  rapidly,  as 
higher  wages  are  paid.  Strange  to  say,  it 
is  the  cotton  grower  that  pays  the  highest 
wages  in  all  Brazil  to  his  farm  labor.  But 
the  country  will  not  for  many  years  be 
able  to  consume  its  own  crop,  even  if  it 
begins  to  export  much  of  it  in  the  form  of 
textiles.  The  Brazilian  crop  is  a  factor  in 
the  world  market,  but  not  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  to  be  a  menace.  .  .  . 


(.'ourt«By  of  the  Ministry  of  Acriculture.  BriisU 
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PAN  AMERICAN  Progress 

Paraguay  establishes  a  National  create  a  Paraguayan  library  composed  of 

Bureau  of  American  Affairs  magazines,  newspapers,  maps,  bibli- 

ographies  of  national  and  foreign  publica- 
The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Para-  tions  on  Paraguay,  and  collections  of 
guay  has  informed  the  Pan  American  Paraguayan  art  and  folklore;  e)  to  promote 
Union  that  on  February  18,  1938,  the  cultural  and  intellectual  interchange  be- 
Provisional  President  of  the  Republic,  Dr.  tween  the  American  Republics  and  main- 
Felix  Paiva,  signed  a  decree  creating  an  tain  close  relations  with  all  the  institutes  of 
honorary  commission  to  attend  regularly  history,  geography,  ethnography  and  eth- 
to  matters  initiated  by  the  Pan  American  nology  of  the  American  continent,  includ- 
Union  and  the  International  Conferences  ing  the  Canadian;/)  to  maintain  contact 
of  American  States.  with  sanitary  authorities  of  the  country  to 

The  duties  of  the  Bureau,  as  outlined  in  secure  compliance  with  agreements  relative 

the  decree,  are  as  follows:  a)  To  propose  to  public  health  and  the  adoption  of  the 

to  the  Government  the  ratification  of  the  measures  agreed  upon  at  the  Seventh  Pan 

treaties  and  conventions  as  well  as  the  American  Conference,  which  met  at  Mon¬ 
execution  of  agreements  approved  by  the  tevideo  in  December  1933,  relative  to 

International  Conferences  of  American  epidemic  diseases,  hygienic  dwellings  for 

States;  b)  to  furnish  to  the  Pan  American  workers,  and  conditions  required  ofimtni- 

Union  data  necessary  for  its  reports;  <r)  to  grants  desiring  to  enter  Paraguay, 

submit  to  the  Union,  through  the  proper  The  Bureau  will  be  attached  to  the 
channels,  projects  which  may  be  considered  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  will  be 

helpful  in  carrying  out  its  aims;  d)  to  composed  of  the  following  public  officials: 
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the  Juridical  Adviser  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Congresses  and  Conferences,  the  Chief 
of  the  Archives  of  the  Ministry,  the 
Director  General  of  the  National  Library 
and  Museum,  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Department  of  Hygiene. 

Message  of  the  President  of 
Guatemala 

Progress  in  national  finances,  foreign 
trade,  agriculture,  education,  public 
health,  and  road  building  was  reported 
by  General  Jorge  Ubico,  President  of 
Guatemala,  in  a  message  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Legislative  Assembly 
on  March  1,  1938.  He  said  that  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  is  evident  from  the  fig¬ 
ures  indicating  currency  in  circulation, 
which  last  year  amounted  to  15,669,069 
quetzales  as  compared  to  13,005,746 
quetzales  the  previous  year  and  14,184,842 
quetzales  in  1928,  the  peak  year  prior  to 
the  depression.  “If  we  add”,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  continued,  “that  the  metallic  reserve 
backing  this  currency  is  higher  than  the 
ratio  provided  by  law  these  figures  are 
still  more  significant  and  are  proof  that 
compliance  with  the  classical  principles 
of  economics  is  essential  to  restore  con¬ 
fidence  and  permit  the  spontaneous  devel¬ 
opment  of  business.”  Government  re¬ 
ceipts  during  the  1936-37  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  11,605,415  quetzales  and 
expenditures  to  9,853,314,  leaving  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  1,752,314  quetzales.  The  public 
debt  was  reduced  during  the  year  by 
1,777,422  quetzales,  and  at  the  end  of 
1937  it  stood  at  11,029,700  quetzales  and 
1,520,432  pounds  sterling.  Foreign  trade 
during  1937  showed  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year;  exports  amounted  to  16,- 
108,610  quetzales  and  imports,  including 
merchandise  consigned  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  16,742,907  quetzales. 


The  Administration  continued  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  dividing  Government  farms  into 
plots  of  varying  sizes  and  distributing 
them  among  farmers.  So  far  875  plots 
have  been  distributed  with  a  total  area 
of  12,246  acres.  Government  farms  with 
an  area  of  27,181  acres  have  already  been 
divided  into  520  plots  and  it  is  planned  to 
divide  other  lands  with  an  area  of  143,320 
acres.  The  distribution  of  plants  and 
seeds  has  been  continued;  an  improve¬ 
ment  is  noted  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
about  enough  being  produced  to  fill  the 
requirements  of  the  country,  and  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  bring  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  corn  to  the  same  level.  Coffee 
exports  of  the  1936-37  crop  amounted  to 
1,015,099  quintals  (1  quintal  equals  101.43 
pounds). 

About  125  miles  of  highways  were  con¬ 
structed  during  1937  and  repairs  were 
made  along  a  length  of  3,396  miles. 
Sixty  bridges  were  erected.  Special  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  to  the  Pan  American 
Highway.  There  are  at  present  3,472 
miles  of  highway  in  Guatemala  open  to 
traffic,  917  miles  under  construction,  and 
390  miles  planned. 

During  1937,  2,587  schools  were  in 
session;  they  had  an  enrollment  of  146,250 
pupils  taught  by  6,593  teachers.  The 
year  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the 
School  of  Economic  Sciences  in  the 
capital  and  the  Colonial  Museum  in 
Antigua,  the  printing  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  numerous  scientific  and  literary 
works  by  Guatemalan  authors,  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  Government  radio 
station,  “The  Voice  of  Guatemala.” 

United  States-Chile  commercial 
agreement 

Under  the  terms  of  a  provisional  com¬ 
mercial  agreement  between  Chile  and  the 
United  States,  negotiated  on  January  6, 
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1938,  the  two  countries  agree  to  concede 
reciprocally  unconditional  and  unlimited 
most  favored  nation  treatment  in  all  that 
concerns  customs  duties  and  all  accessory 
imposts — the  manner  of  applying  duties  as 
well  as  the  rules  and  formalities  to  which 
customs  operations  can  be  submitted. 
The  agreement  went  into  effect  provision¬ 
ally  on  February  1,  1938,  and  will  come 
into  force  definitely  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  it  is  ratified  by  the  Chilean  Con¬ 
gress.  With  respect  to  import  quotas  the 
agreement  provides  that  if  one  of  the  two 
countries  establishes  or  maintains  any  form 
of  quantitative  restriction  or  control  of  the 
importation  of  any  article  in  which  the 
other  country  has  an  interest  it  shall  allot 
to  the  other  country  during  any  quota 
period  a  share  of  the  total  quantity  im¬ 
ported  which  is  equivalent  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  importations  of  such 
article  which  such  other  country  supplied 
during  a  previous  representative  period. 

The  Government  of  Chile  reiterated 
that  it  will  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
abolish  exchange  control  measures  as  soon 
as  its  international  economic  position  per¬ 
mits  it  to  do  so  and  that  until  such  time 
it  will  avoid  measures  involving  the  use  of 
exchange  rates  higher  than  those  which 
would  be  set  by  the  free  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  of  the  market.  The  new  agreement 
supplants  the  modus  vivendi  between  the  two 
countries  signed  September  28,  1931,  and 
will  continue  in  force  until  superseded  by 
a  more  comprehensive  commercial  agree¬ 
ment  or  by  a  definite  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce  and  navigation. 

Argentine-Chilean  agreements 

Among  the  last  acts  of  President  Justo’s  ad¬ 
ministration  was  the  signing  of  two  agree¬ 
ments  with  Chile,  on  February  18,  1937. 

The  first,  an  additional  protocol  to  the 
commercial  treaty  of  1933,  was  designed  to 


promote  a  freer  flow  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  The  Government  of  Chile 
granted  more  favorable  customs  treatment 
to  Argentine  cattle  and  sheep  and  to  books, 
magazines,  and  other  printed  matter. 
Chilean  products  granted  similar  advant¬ 
ages  by  the  Government  of  Argentina  in¬ 
cluded  certain  vegetables,  w’oods,  and 
minerals.  The  protocol  also  contained 
provisions  for  the  adjustment  of  any  great 
variation  in  the  foreign  exchange  rates  of 
the  two  countries,  and  an  agreement  to 
conclude  a  convention  on  animal  and  veg¬ 
etable  quarantine  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  second  convention,  on  passenger 
transit,  was  established  by  an  exchange 
of  notes.  It  provides  that  citizens  of  either 
country,  or  foreigners  with  two  or  more 
years  of  residence  there,  may  enter  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  other  by  air,  by  sea,  or  on 
land,  by  Uspallata,  Bariloche,  Punta  .\re- 
nas,  and  Rio  Grande,  with  no  other  docu¬ 
mentation  than  their  national  identity 
papers.  The  authorities  of  either  nation 
may,  however,  refuse  admittance  to  visit¬ 
ors  whom  they  consider  undesirable. 

Changes  in  the  United  States- 
Micaragua  trade  agreement 

The  State  Department  of  the  United  States 
announced  an  exchange  of  notes  at  Ma¬ 
nagua  on  February  8,  1938,  whereby  that 
Government,  at  the  request  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Nicaragua,  agreed,  in  view  of  the 
difficult  financial  situation  with  which  Ni¬ 
caragua  is  confronted,  to  the  modification 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  trade  agreement 
signed  on  March  11,  1936.  Accordingly, 
the  two  Governments  agreed,  by  the  ex¬ 
change  of  notes,  that  the  reciprocal  tariff 
concessions  under  the  trade  agreement 
should  cease  to  be  in  force  on  March  10. 
1938.  The  remainder  of  the  agreement 
will  continue  in  full  force,  and  the  Nica¬ 
raguan  Government  expressed  its  readiness 
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to  take  up  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  question  of  the  renewal 
or  replacement  of  the  deleted  provisions  as 
soon  as  it  might  be  practicable  for  it  to 
do  so. 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  also  stated 
that,  while  the  conversion  rate  between 
the  paper  and  the  gold  cordoba  would  be 
increased  for  customs  collection  purposes, 
it  did  not  contemplate  increasing  its  basic 
rates  of  duty  on  the  products  of  the  United 
States  specified  in  the  trade  agreement. 

Chilean-Bolivian  Mixed  Commission 

On  November  23,  1937,  the  final  act  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Chilean-Bolivian 
Mixed  Commission,  held  in  La  Paz,  Bo¬ 
livia,  was  signed.  (For  a  summary  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  first  session  see 
the  Bulletin  for  December  1937.) 

The  resolutions  composing  the  final  act, 
besides  dealing  with  matters  included  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  first  session,  had  to 
do  with  further  study  of  the  proposed 
Chilean-Bolivian  commercial  treaty,  the 
signing  of  an  agreement  on  the  suppression 
of  smuggling,  the  creation  of  Permanent 
Tribunals  of  Chilean-Bolivian  Commer¬ 
cial  Arbitration,  the  establishment  of 
a  registered  parcel  post  service  between 
the  two  countries,  and  uniform  commer¬ 
cial  legislation  in  both  nations. 

Peru  will  construct  new  port  in  south 

k  contract  has  been  signed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  an  American  corporation  call¬ 
ing  for  the  expenditure  of  21,838,000  soles 
(almost  $5,500,000)  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  port  at  Matarani,  in  southern  Peru, 
and  the  extension  of  the  existing  port 
works  at  Callao. 

Matarani,  which  is  located  about  fifteen 
miles  north  of  the  port  of  Mollendo,  will 
replace  the  latter  as  the  Pacific  terminus 


of  the  Southern  Railway  of  Peru,  which 
now  serves  the  Arequipa-Cuzco-Lake  Ti¬ 
ticaca  region,  bringing  down  alpaca  and 
sheep  wool,  hides,  and  minerals  from  the 
highlands,  and  connects  with  La  Paz. 
Bolivia,  on  the  through  rail  route  to 
Buenos  Aires.  Mollendo  is  on  an  open 
roadstead,  whereas  Matarani  is  on  a 
well-sheltered  bay. 

Passengers  find  it  very  uncomfortable  to 
disembark  at  Mollendo,  where  small  boats 
take  them  off  the  steamer.  Of  course  it  is 
also  difficult  to  load  and  unload  freight. 

.\bout  $4,000,000  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  Matarani  project,  which  will  be 
completed  in  three  years.  Two  break¬ 
waters,  2,002  and  492  feet  long,  will  shelter 
the  inner  harbor,  which  will  have  a  wharf 
1,476  feet  long. 

Four  large,  modern  warehouses  will  be 
constructed  on  the  wharf  with  customs  and 
other  requisite  buildings;  2,451,192  cubic 
yards  of  rock  will  be  excavated  from  the 
shore  line  for  the  breakwater  and  wharf  fill. 
Steel  cylinders  filled  with  rock  will  be  the 
main  foundation  of  the  wharf. 

The  program  for  the  extension  of  the  Ca- 
llao  docks,  on  which  approximately 
$8,750,000  has  been  spent  in  the  last  ten 
years,  calls  for  building  a  new  1,532-foot 
bulkhead  connecting  the  new  docks  with 
the  old  French  docks  built  more  than  half 
a  century  ago.  An  area  of  206,908  square 
yards  along  the  present  Callao  waterfront 
will  be  regained  by  filling  in  the  land  be¬ 
hind  the  new  proposed  bulkhead,  which 
will  be  utilized  for  new  streets  and  build¬ 
ing  sites  along  the  waterfront. 

This  new  extension  calls  for  an  additional 
expenditure  of  approximately  $1,500,000 
and  will  be  completed  within  three  years. 
The  entire  undertaking  will  be  financed 
through  the  Reserve  Bank  of  Peru  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest. 

The  foregoing  items  do  not  include  the 
new  and  modern  graving  dock  and  the 
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naval  arsenal  at  Callao,  now  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000.  This  grav¬ 
ing  dock  will  take  the  largest  liners  now 
plying  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

New  hotels  planned  in  Peru 

To  supplement  the  road-building  program 
of  Peru,  the  government  announced  in  No¬ 
vember  1937  that  a  commission  would  be 
appointed  to  consider  plans  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  hotels  on  all  main  routes.  These 
hotels  will  be  of  three  types,  for  the  coast, 
mountains,  and  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes, 
and  prizes  will  be  offered  for  the  best  plans 
and  specifications  submitted. 

A  law  of  January  21,  1938,  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  500,000  soles  for  the 
construction  of  a  hotel  for  tourists  in  Cuzco, 
The  site  chosen  is  property  belonging  to 
the  Cuzco  Public  Charities  Societies,  and 
the  hotel  will  be  built  under  the  joint  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Society  and  the  Ministry  of 
Promotion. 

Commercial  arbitration  legislation  in 
Colombia 

The  validity  of  an  arbitration  clause  in  a 
contract,  i.  e.,  a  clause  by  which  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  agree  to  submit  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  any  or  all  differences  which  may  arise 
from  the  contract,  has  been  recognized  in 
Colombia  by  a  law  approved  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  President  Alfonso  Lopez  on 
February  25,  1938.  The  parties  may  con¬ 
tract  that  the  arbitral  aw-ard  be  rendered 
by  arbitrators  named  by  them  or  by  a 
chamber  of  commerce  or  any  national  or 
international  institution.  In  the  first  case 
each  of  the  parties  names  an  arbitrator 
and  the  two  designate  a  third.  In  the 
second  case  the  institution  designates  the 
three  arbitrators.  In  both  cases  the  arbi¬ 
trators,  once  designated,  shall  constitute  a 
tribunal  and  proceed  in  accordance  with 


the  pertinent  articles  (1218  to  1227)  of  the 
judicial  code.  If  one  of  the  parties  refuses 
to  designate  an  arbitrator  the  court  having 
jurisdiction  will  appoint  one  on  behalf  of 
the  dilatory  party.  Should  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  be  conducted  by  an  institution  it  shall 
appoint  the  arbitrators  at  the  request  of  one 
of  the  parties.  The  award  shall  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  law  unless  the  arbitration  clause,  or  a 
subsequent  agreement  communicated  to 
the  arbitrators  before  their  first  meeting, 
empowers  the  arbitrators  to  render  judg¬ 
ment  according  to  equitable  considerations 
or  to  compromise  conflicting  claims.  The 
award  may  not  be  appealed  and  shall  have 
the  force  of  a  court  judgment. 

Cuba  to  honor  Marti 

The  Government  of  Cuba  has  announced 
two  inter-American  competitions  to  honor 
the  memory  of  Jose  Marti,  the  Republic’s 
national  hero,  one  for  a  monument  to  be 
erected  in  Habana,  and  the  other  for  the 
best  biography  of  the  Cuban  patriot.  Both 
the  architectural  contest  and  the  literary 
contest  are  open  to  citizens  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  continent. 

Projects  for  the  construction  of  the 
monument  must  be  submitted  by  October 
8,  1938.  The  winner  of  the  competition 
will  be  awarded  a  prize  of  $10,000  and  will 
be  commissioned  to  direct  construction  of 
the  work.  The  second  and  third  prizes 
are  $5,000  and  $2,000,  respectively.  Five 
prizes  of  $1,000  are  also  offered.  The 
memorial  will  cost  between  $500,000  and 
$600,000  and  will  stand  as  the  focal  point 
of  the  Civic  Center  to  be  constructed  on  the 
Loma  de  los  Catalanes  overlooking  Ha¬ 
bana.  The  monument  will  contain  a  small 
library  and  museum  in  addition  to  a 
symbolic  or  portrait  figure  of  Marti. 

Construction  of  the  work  is  to  begin  before 
December  1,  1938,  and  the  monument 
should  be  completed  by  January,  1940. 
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The  following  buildings  will  subsequently 
be  located  in  the  Civic  Center:  National 
Library  and  Museum,  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  Academy  of 
History,  National  Archives,  National  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  and  a  National  Audi¬ 
torium  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  persons. 

Entries  in  the  competition  for  the  best 
critical  biography  of  Marti  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  May  19, 1939.  The  studies  must 
be  in  Spanish,  and  between  275  and  350 
typewritten  pages  long.  Three  prizes  of 
S3, 000,  $2,000,  and  $1,000  respectively 
will  be  awarded  in  this  contest,  and  the 
winning  study  will  be  published  by  the 
Cuban  Government. 

Registration  blanks  and  all  supple¬ 
mentary  information  in  connection  with 
the  competitions  may  be  obtained  through 
the  Cuban  Embassy,  Washington,  any 
Cuban  consulate,  or  from  the  Central 
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Alvaro  Alvarez  Desangles. — The  ed¬ 
itor  of  La  Opinion  of  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  on  December  18,  1937,  at  the  age  of 
45.  After  completing  his  education,  Sr. 
.Alvarez  taught  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
devoted  himself  to  journalism.  In  1920 
he  founded  and  edited  the  Heraldo  Comer- 
cial,  and  four  years  later  joined  the  staff 
of  La  Opinion.  In  1930  he  was  elected 
deputy  in  the  national  Congress,  a  position 
which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Ismael  Enrique  Arciniegas. — One  of 
the  outstanding  poets  of  Colombia,  known 
and  loved  throughout  the  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  world,  died  in  Bogota  on  January  23, 
1938,  after  a  brief  illness.  In  public  life 
Sr.  Arciniegas  distinguished  himself  as  a 


Committee  for  the  Marti  Monument, 
National  Capital,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Foreign  trade  of  Colombia  and  Peru 
in 

According  to  recent  official  figures,  the  for¬ 
eign  trade  of  Colombia  in  1937  was  valued 
at  317,871,000  pesos,  an  increase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  24  percent  over  the  figure  for 
1936.  Imports  were  valued  at  167,800,000 
pesos,  and  exports  at  150,071,000  pesos. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Peru  amounted  to 
600,646,000  soles,  an  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  13  percent  over  the  figure  for  1936. 
Imports  amounted  to  235,206,000  soles, 
and  exports  to  365,440,000  soles. 

Further  information  on  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  countries  members  'of  the  Pan 
American  Union  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Statistical  Division  of  the  Union. 
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member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  which  he  was  president  several  times, 
and  as  Minister  to  Venezuela,  Ecuador 
Panama,  and  France.  For  more  than  20 
years  he  directed  El  Nuevo  Tiempo  of 
Bogota,  in  whose  literary  supplement  ap¬ 
peared  much  of  the  early  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  literature  of  Colombia.  Most  of  his 
original  poetry  belonged  to  his  youth;  in 
his  later  years  he  translated  with  remark¬ 
able  freshness  classics  from  Latin,  French, 
and  other  languages. 

Marco  M.  Avellaneda. — The  son  of 
a  former  President  of  Argentina,  Dr. 
Marco  M.  Avellaneda,  died  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  December  11,  1937,  at  the  age  of 
67.  Dr.  Avellaneda  began  his  public 
career  over  40  years  ago,  as  secretary  to 
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the  President;  among  other  positions  he 
held  were  those  of  Assistant  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires,  chief  of  the  National  Labor 
Bureau,  and  Minister  to  Spain.  He  also 
taught  in  the  School  of  Law  and  Social 
Science  of  the  National  University. 

Ernesto  Bonetti  Burgos. — The  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Ernesto  Bonetti  Burgos,  died  in 
Ciudad  Trujillo  on  December  3,  1937. 
Sr.  Bonetti,  who  was  born  on  July  15,  1895, 
studied  in  France  and  Spain  before  enter¬ 
ing  public  life  in  his  own  country.  From 
1922  to  1924  he  was  secretary  to  President 
Vicini  Burgos;  from  1924  to  1930  he  was 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
serving  also  from  1927  to  1930  as  chairman 
of  the  permanent  executive  committee  for 
the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse  and 
head  of  the  special  mission  to  the  Ibero- 
American  Exposition  at  Seville.  Sr.  Bo¬ 
netti  was  a  member  of  national  and  foreign 
cultural  institutions,  and  had  been  deco¬ 
rated  by  the  Governments  of  Colombia, 
Cuba.  Haiti,  and  Mexico. 

Luis  Calvo  Mackenna. — An  interna¬ 
tionally  known  Chilean  authority  on  child 
welfare.  Dr.  Luis  Calvo  Mackenna,  died 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  on  December  2,  1937. 
It  may  truly  be  said  that  there  was  no  gen¬ 
erous  and  altruistic  movement  on  behalf  of 
child  welfare  that  did  not  have  his  decided 
and  enthusiastic  support.  He  was  vice 
president  of  the  National  Child  Welfare 
Board;  a  member  of  the  National  Nutri¬ 
tion  Council;  dean  of  the  Medical  School 
of  the  Catholic  University;  acting  director 
general  of  Public  Welfare  and  Social  Serv¬ 
ice;  director  of  the  National  Children’s 
Home;  president  of  the  Chilean  Pediatrics 
Society;  president  of  the  Higher  Council 
for  the  Protection  of  Childhood;  and  an 
active  member  in  many  other  civic  enter¬ 
prises.  Dr.  Calvo  Mackenna  was  an  hon¬ 


orary  member  of  the  Academies  of  Medi¬ 
cine  of  Madrid  and  of  Lima,  and  not  only  i 
had  been  a  delegate  to  the  League  of 
Nations  but  had  been  commissioned  by 
that  organization  to  make  a  study  of  world 
problems  relating  to  child  welfare. 

Luis  Henri  Debayle. — .\fter  a  long  ill¬ 
ness,  Dr.  Luis  Henri  Debayle,  a  prominent 
physician  and  surgeon  of  Nicaragua,  died 
on  March  24,  1938,  at  the  age  of  73.  Dr. 
Debayle  was  born  in  Le6n,  Nicaragua,  and 
followed  his  early  education  in  his  own 
country  by  medical  studies  in  Paris,  grad¬ 
uating  with  honors. 

On  his  return  to  Nicaragua,  Dr.  Debayle 
practiced  medicine  and  taught  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Le6n,  where  he  inspired  and 
trained  others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

His  brilliant  gifts  were  recognized  abroad, 
and  he  received  many  honors  in  Europe 
and  America. 

Dr.  Debayle  was  also  a  distinguished 
writer,  and  counted  among  his  friends  ( 

many  literary  figures  of  his  day,  chief  ( 

among  them  his  compatriot  Ruben  Dario. 

Two  months  ago,  the  Congress  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  named  a  special  committee  to  dec-  1 
orate  him  with  a  medal  of  honor.  Dr.  I 
Debayle  was  the  son-in-law,  brother-in-law,  1 
and  father-in-law  of  Nicaraguan  Presidents.  i 
and  national  mourning  was  declared  at  his  ; 
death.  Two  of  his  three  sons  have  been 
Ministers  of  Nicaragua  in  Washington,  and  ( 
the  third  now  occupies  this  post. 

Eduardo  Luis  Desvernine. — On  Janu-  | 
ary  24,  1938,  Eduardo  Luis  Desvernine,  I 
for  24  years  the  Cuban  Consul  in  Baltimore, 
died  at  the  age  of  74.  Senor  Desvernine  ( 

was  born  in  Cuba,  educated  in  the  United  ; 

States,  and  before  entering  the  consular 
service  had  been  in  business  in  this  coun-  ( 

try.  Among  the  honors  he  had  received  < 

was  the  Red  Cross  medal  for  work  on  be-  ( 

half  of  Cuba. 

Enrique  Garcia  Velloso. — With  the  i 
death  of  Enrique  Garcia  Velloso  on  Jan-  ( 
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uary  27,  1938,  Argentina  lost  one  of  its 
outstanding  playwrights.  Sr.  Garcia  Ve- 
lloso  was  the  author  of  more  than  100 
plays,  the  majority  of  them  portraying 
the  Argentine  scene.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  National  Theater  of  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  a  former  president  of  the 
.Argentine  Society  of  Authors;  he  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Argentine  Academy  of 
Letters. 

Protogenes  Guimaraes. — At  the  age 
of  61,  Admiral  Protogenes  Guimaraes  of 
Brazil  died  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  January 
6,  1938.  Admiral  Guimaraes  attended 
the  Naval  School  of  Brazil,  and  after  grad¬ 
uation  rose  steadily  in  the  Brazilian  Navy. 
In  November,  1931,  he  was  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Navy,  a  post  which  he  held 
until  November,  1935,  when  he  assumed 
the  duties  of  governor  of  the  State  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Leopoldo  Lugones  Arguello. — Not 
only  Argentina,  but  all  Spanish-speaking 
countries,  mourned  the  death  on  Febru¬ 
ary  19,  1938,  of  the  lyric  poet  Leopoldo 
Lugones,  considered  by  some  critics  the 
foremost  Argentine  author.  Born  in  Rio 
Seco  on  June  13,  1874,  Sr.  Lugones  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  book  of  poetry,  Lms  montanas 
del  oro,  in  1897,  and  others  followed.  (For 
a  study  of  his  poetry  and  its  influence  see 
The  Poetry  of  Leopoldo  Lugones  in  the  De¬ 
cember  1931  issue  of  the  Bulletin.) 
He  was  also  the  author  of  distinguished 
prose,  and  in  addition  to  writing  many 
books,  was  a  contributor  to  newspapers  in 
.\rgentina  and  abroad.  He  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  education,  and  taught  literature 
and  aesthetics  in  various  institutions. 

Jose  Antonio  L6pez  del  Valle. — One 
of  the  leading  public  health  authorities  of 
Cuba,  Dr.  Jose  Antonio  Lopez  del  Valle, 
died  at  his  home  in  Habana  on  December 
1937.  Dr.  Lopez  completed  his  first 
medical  studies  in  1888,  and  received  his 
doctor's  degree  in  1903.  Besides  occupy- 
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ing  until  1930  the  chair  of  public  health 
and  public  health  legislation  in  the  uni¬ 
versity,  he  was  a  Cuban  delegate  to  many 
international  medical  congresses.  Director 
of  Health  more  than  once,  and  director  of 
the  Finlay  Institute.  During  the  50  years 
he  devoted  to  the  cause  of  public  health 
he  published  several  books  and  contribu¬ 
ted  to  scientific  journals. 

Ezequiel  Marquez. — The  distinguished 
Ecuadorean  historian,  Dr.  Ezequiel  Mar¬ 
quez,  died  in  Cuenca  on  January  13,  1938. 
Dr.  Marquez,  who  had  retired  as  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Cuenca,  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Historical  and  Geographi¬ 
cal  Studies  of  Azuay  and  of  the  Bolivarian 
Society. 

Charles  Moravi.a. — A  former  member 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  Charles  Moravia,  died  in 
Haiti  on  February  11,  1938,  in  his  sixty- 
third  year.  Born  at  Jacmel,  M.  Moravia 
completed  the  classical  course  at  Saint- 
Martial,  and  taught  for  a  time  in  secondary 
schools.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Cabinet 
Council  (1913-14),  deputy  (1914),  consul 
general  in  New  York  (1915-19),  and  min¬ 
ister  of  Haiti  in  Washington  (1919-20). 
It  was  while  he  held  the  last-named  post 
that  he  represented  his  country  on  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

M.  Moravia  was  well  known  as  a  poet 
and  dramatist.  For  some  time  he  contrib¬ 
uted  poems  and  prose  to  the  newspaper 
Matin.  Later  (1922)  he  became  first  editor 
of  Le  Temps.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  editor  of  Haiti  Journal. 

Victor  Munoz  Reyes. — This  Bolivian 
educator,  diplomat,  journalist,  and  states¬ 
man,  died  in  La  Paz  on  November  3, 
1937.  He  was  born  on  September  18, 
1879  in  La  Paz,  and  educated  there, 
graduating  from  the  School  of  Law  and 
Social  Science  of  the  University  of  San 
Andres.  Besides  teaching  in  the  Military 
School  and  in  the  university,  Senor 
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Munoz  Reyes  served  as  technical  adviser 
to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and 
president  of  the  National  Council  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  For  several  terms  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  the 
cabinet  posts  he  held  included  the  port¬ 
folios  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Treasury, 
and  Foreign  Affairs.  His  diplomatic  abil¬ 
ity  was  shown  while  he  was  secretary  to 
the  Boundary  Commissions  with  Chile 
and  Peru  and  Minister  to  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Venezuela,  and  Japan.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  leading  cultural  societies 
of  Bolivia,  and  honorary  member  of  many 
others  in  America  and  Europe. 

Braulio  Moreno  V'^elasquez. — A  for¬ 
mer  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Chile,  Braulio  Moreno  Velasquez,  died 
in  Santiago  on  February  6,  1938.  He 
was  born  in  Ancud  in  1853,  and  after  re¬ 
ceiving  his  law  degree  began  his  career  as 
a  clerk  of  court  in  Valparaiso,  at  the  same 
time  continuing  the  study  of  education. 
For  10  years  he  taught  history,  grammar, 
commercial  law,  and  political  economy, 
at  the  same  time  acting  as  consul  of 
Ecuador,  and  taking  an  active  part  in 
civic  w'elfare.  After  many  years  on  the 
bench,  he  was  made  an  alternate  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  becoming  a  full 
member  in  1917.  In  1923  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Chief  Justice,  a  position  which  he 
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held  until  his  retirement  to  private  life  I 
in  1925. 

Llts  a.  Tamini. — The  founder  of  ortho-  ! 
pedics  in  Argentina,  Dr.  Luis  A.  Tamini,  1 
died  suddenly  in  Mar  del  Plata  on  January  I 
17,  1938.  After  receiving  his  medical  de-  I 
gree  in  Argentina  in  1903,  Dr.  Tamini  I 
went  to  Europe  for  post  graduate  studies.  • 
On  his  return  he  established  an  orthopedic 
institute  and  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  his  specialty.  He  lectured  on  orthope¬ 
dics  under  the  auspices  of  the  Argentine 
Medical  Circle  and  the  Center  of  Medical 
Students,  and  later  gave  courses  in  the  Med¬ 
ical  School;  when  in  1922  the  chair  of  ortho¬ 
pedics  was  founded  in  the  Medical  School 
he  was  invited  to  occupy  it.  Dr.  Tamini 
was  60  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Blas  Vidal. — One  of  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Uruguay,  Bias  Vidal, 
died  in  Montevideo  on  January  11,  1938,  • 
just  after  his  sixty-seventh  birthday.  Sr. 
Vidal  received  his  law  degree  in  1 892,  and 
after  many  years  of  private  practice  entered 
public  life  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  cabinet  of  President  Claudio  Williman. 
He  served  several  terms  in  the  national  I 
Senate,  at  one  time  being  president  of  that  I 
body,  a  position  equivalent  to  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  nation.  His  w'ritings  on  legal 
matters  were  held  in  high  esteem  at  home 
and  abroad. 
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ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 


The  Pan  .\MERit;AN  Union  is  an  international 
organization  created  and  maintained  by  the 
twenty-one  .American  Republics:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  \’enczuela.  Originally 
known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and 
the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
.Americas  as  Pan  .American  Day. 


Administrative  Divisions 


The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Spiecial  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
agricultural  cooperation,  juridical  matters,  and 
travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual 
and  cultural  relations  among  the  nations  of  the 
American  Continent,  and  a  division  of  intellectual 
cooperation  exists  for  this  purjxise.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 


Pan  American  C^onferences 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  fjeace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  .American  Continent  by- 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  respionsible  to  a  Govern¬ 


The  Pan  .American  Union  serves  as  the  jjer- 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
.American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
.American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  Ijetween  the 
International  Conferences. 


M 

